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The CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE was estab- 
lished by Andrew Carnegie in 1910 to seek practical alternatives to war 
for the settlement of international disputes. Income from the original 


endowment has been devoted to research, publications and other educa- 
tional activities in this field. To strengthen the program and provide 
facilities for other organizations with similar objectives the Endowment's 


new International Center was opened in 1953. 
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The purpose of INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION is to pre- 
sent to its readers factual statements and analyses of problems 
in the field of international organization. Each issue is devoted 


to a single topic, and is written by a specialist in that field. 


Statements of fact or opinion appearing in INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONCILIATION are the responsibility of the authors 


and do not imply the endorsement of the Carnegie Endowment. 
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THE ARAB LEAGUE: 
TEN YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


Despite the spotlight of attention which has been turned in 
recent years upon the Middle East, the Arab world is still an 
enigma to most Westerners. This is particularly true in regard to 
the regional organization which has just celebrated its tenth birth- 
day. The Arab League seldom publicizes its activities, and its 
records, written in Arabic and for the most part secret, are not 
available to Western scholars. The present article, therefore, con- 
stitutes a unique contribution to a better understanding of this 
first Arab effort in the field of international organization which 
“symbolizes Arab unity to the people from Agadir to Aden.” 


B. Y. BOUTROS-GHALI is associate professor at Cairo Univer- 
sity and is currently at Columbia University on a Fulbright re- 
search fellowship. Dr. Ghali is the author of a number of articles 
on such subjects as the Atlantic Pact, the Korean question, and 
USSR security arrangements in Eastern Europe and of two books: 
“Contribution a étude des Ententes régionales” and “Cours de 
Diplomatie et de Droit Diplomatique et Consulaire.” In the pres- 
ent article, Dr. Ghali presents an objective description of the Arab 
League, drawn largely from its various resolutions, and of the 
Arab position regarding the activities with which the League has 
been concerned. The opinions of the author are personal and do 
not express or reflect the views of the Arab League. 


This issue of International Conciliation is the May 1954 issue, 
No. 498. The article on Libya originally scheduled for publication 
in May 1954 was delayed and eventually unobtainable through 
events beyond our control. It should be noted, however, that the 
present article was written in the spring of 1955 and the informa- 
tion it contains is of that date. 

ANNE WINSLOW 

March 1955 Editor-in-Chief 
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Historical Background 
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FFORTS TO UNIFY THE MIDDLE EAST CAN BE TRACED BACK 

A scveral thousand years. Tuthmosis III (circa 1450 B.C.) 
of Egypt was the first Pharaoh to introduce a formal and con- 
sistent policy of military alliances with the various Asian king- 
doms in the Middle East. This first Egyptian-Asiatic “League” 
lasted less than a hundred years, its dissolution brought on by 
the invasion of Syria by the Hittites from the North and the 
people called Khabui from the eastern desert. However, the 
“League” was later revived by Ramses II and his successors. 
The crowning achievement of this period was the Egyptian- 
Hittite alliance of 1280 B.C., concluded between Ramses II 
and Hattusilis: 


The Land of Egypt, with the land of Hatti shall be at peace and 
in brotherhood like unto us forever. Hostilities shall not occur 
between them forever... . 


If another enemy come against the lands of User-maat-Re, the 
great ruler of Egypt, and he send to the Great Prince of Hatti, 
saying: “Come with me as reinforcement against him,” the Great 
Prince of Hatti shall come to him... . 


But if another enemy come against the Great Prince of Hatti, 
User-maat-Re setep-en-Re, the great ruler of Egypt, shall come to 
him as reinforcement to slay his enemy. . . . 


The Egyptian-Asiatic alliance crumbled away in the suc- 
ceeding centuries under the growing weakness and decadence 
of the Pharaohs, coupled with invasions by Libyans and other 
sea-faring Mediterranean peoples. It was not until the seventh 
century A.D. that Islam brought together the broken parts of 
the alliance and the whole Middle East came under the sov- 
ereignty of the Arab Empire—which lasted until the rise of the 
Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth century. 
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During these centuries, Islam reached the peak of its 
achievements, impressing a homogeneous cultural pattern on 
thought, science, and the arts. But by the twelfth century the 
spark which had launched one of the greatest creative periods 
in the world’s history had begun to dim. In 1250 the empire 
was split by internecine war and in its weakened state became an 
easy prey to the territorial ambitions of the Seljuk Turks whose 
aggressive efforts finally resulted in the incorporation of the | 
whole area into the Ottoman Empire. | 


da | ee SS eas 


For a long time the Arab lands lay quiescent under their 
Turkish rulers. Then in 1805 Muhammad Ali, an Albanian j 
officer, became master of Egypt and, in 1833, his son Ibrahim 
assumed the governorship of Syria. For a time it looked as if 
Ottoman rule might be overthrown and the heydey enjoyed 
under Tuthmosis and Ramses might come again. Arab national 
consciousness, however, was non-existent and there was no 
political or ethnic system on which a commonwealth could be 
built. Furthermore, Muhammad Ali and his son were outsiders 
and therefore lacked the appeal which an indigenous Arab 
leader might have had. Finally, British pressures were exerted | 
against any dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. 
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The beginning of a real Arab awakening can- be traced 
to the cultural revival in Lebanon in the second half of the | J 
nineteenth century. Fifty years later the movement had spread | 


all over the area, acquiring, as it went, an increasingly political P 
emphasis. Druzes, Christians, Muslims united behind a pro- d 
gram which demanded political autonomy for the Arab-Asian 2 
provinces. After the outbreak of World War I a radical change )  ™ 
also took place in British policy toward the Arab world. The - 
United Kingdom abandoned its policy of maintaining the in- fc 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire and replaced it with a plan to I, 
build up an Arab empire. Arab nationalism, which Muhammad A 


Ali had been unable to exploit, was enlisted in order to integrate 
and reinforce the new empire. However, this project, too, was 
doomed to failure because of territorial, dynastic, and personal A 
rivalries which divided the numerous Arab groups, and because | 


~ 
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of French and Zionist interventions. As a result, instead of 
achieving unity and independence, the Arabs saw their lands 
divided and their freedom restricted. The postwar peace settle- 
ments legalized the balkanization of the Arab world. 


During World War II, after the capitulation of the Vichy 
government in Syria and Lebanon, the United Kingdom again 
pursued its objective of unification—Arab unity under the lead- 
ership of the Hashimite dynasty. The first Arab steps were taken 
by Nuri al-Said, Prime Minister of Iraq, who proposed a union 
among the Arab-Asian countries exclusive of the countries of 
the Arabian peninsula and Egypt. This project failed largely 
because of the opposition of Egypt. However, two other factors 
weighted the scale in favor of the Egyptian position. Ibn Saud 
was unwilling to accept any unification under the rival Hashi- 
mite clan and Syria and Lebanon feared lest the enjoyment of 
their new independence be jeopardized by submergence in a 
larger federation. At this point the initiative was taken by Egypt, 
which once again felt ready to play the role of empire builder 
and unifier of the Arab world. 


On 25 September 1944, after nearly two years of consul- 
tations, an Arab conference—presided over by Nahhas Pasha, 
Prime Minister of Egypt, and attended by delegates from Iraq, 
Jordan (then Transjordan), Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
the Yemen—met in Alexandria. While there was manifest sup- 
port for the idea of Arab unity, there was also in the minds of 
the Arab rulers a good deal of suspicion and hesitancy about 
its practical application. Finally, however, British persuasion 
resulted in agreement on the principle of a loose association 
and the conference drew up the Protocol of Alexandria’ which 
formulated the aims and proposed constitution of an Arab 
League. Six months later, on 22 March 1945, the Pact of the 
Arab League, based on the Alexandria Protocol, was signed 
at Cairo.” 

1“The Protocol of Alexandria” (Cairo: Office of the Secretariat of the 


Arab League) . 
2See Appendix A, p. 444. 
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The Pact was designed to strengthen the relations between 
the member states, to coordinate their policies in order to 
achieve cooperation between them, to preserve their indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and to consider in general the affairs and 
interests of the Arab countries.* Each state had one vote. Unani- 
mous decisions were binding on all members, majority decisions 
on all members in certain specified cases. The machinery in- 
cluded a Council, six permanent committees, and a Permanent 
Secretariat-General. The Pact contained provisions for the paci- 
fic settlement of disputes both between Arab states and between 
them and other couniries. Provision was also made for a loose 
collective security system. In case of aggression or the threat 
of aggression, the member states could request an immediate 
meeting of the League Council. The Council was directed to 
decide by unanimous vote upon the measures to be taken against 
the aggressor. The nature of the sanctions to be applied was 
not defined. The only sanction specifically mentioned in the 
Pact was dismissal from the League. In addition, the Pact 
spelled out the economic, social, and cultural fields in which 
collaboration should be pursued. 


On 17 June 1950 the Arab states adopted a Treaty of 
Joint Defence and Economic Co-operation,* which was designed 
to reinforce the League and correct some of the Arab mistakes 
of the 1948-1949 Palestine War. The Treaty reproduced to 
some extent the legal pattern of NATO and provided for an 
automatic collective security system: in case of aggression the 
member states would come to the aid of the victim and would 
take all available measures, including the use of armed force, 
to repel the aggression. The Treaty also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Defence Council, composed of the Foreign 
and Defence Ministers of the participating states, and a Perma- 
nent Military Commission, representing the general staffs of the 
armies of the member states. It was also stipulated that an 
Economic Council be created, consisting of the Ministers of 


8 Article 2. 
4See Appendix B, p. 447. 
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Economic Affairs, to organize and coordinate the inter-Arab 
economies. 


Finally the Treaty provided that the contracting states 
would not undertake to conclude any international agreements 
which might be contradictory to the provisions of this Treaty, 
nor to act in a way which might be contrary to its aims. The 
Treaty came into force on 23 August 1952, and is valid for a 
period of ten years. 


The Joint Defence Council has met twice since its creation, 
on 4 September 1953 and on 7 January 1954, and has adopted 
several secret resolutions. The Economic Council met three 
times in 1953-1954 and adopted a number of recommendations 
which have not yet been made public. Despite these first steps, 
there has been as yet no real implementation of the Treaty, 
largely because of the difficulties inherent in creating and equip- 
ping an army under the command of the Permanent Military 
Commission. While the Joint Defence Council was struggling 
with this problem, Iraq was sounded out about becoming a 
party to the Agreement for Friendly Cooperation Between Paki- 
stan and Turkey of 2 April 1954. This, however, was strongly 
and successfully opposed by the League, the Political Committee 
of which issued on 1 April 1954 a communiqué: 


Every Member [of the League] declared that his government had 
not been invited to adhere to this Pact and had never thought of 
joining it [these states] also declared in this connection, that their 
Governments were anxious to respect their obligations, exacted by 
the Pact of the League of Arab States and by the Treaty of Joint 
Defence and Economic Co-operation between the States of the 
League. 


However, after the conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian Agree- 
ment of 19 October 1954,° Iraq felt the necessity for a united 


5See “Agreement Between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Egyptian Government Regarding 
the Suez Cana! Base” (Cairo: Egyptian Society of International Law, 1954). 
On 27 June 1954 the representatives of Egypt and the United Kingdom 
signed a preliminary agreement on the Base, the text of which appears in 
The Middle East Journal, Vol. 8, No. 4 (Autumn 1954) , p. 460. 
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front had lessened and considered itself free to search for greater 
security than that offered by the Treaty of Joint Defence. Thus 
it joined Turkey in a Defence Pact on 24 February 1955, in 
spite of Egyptian and Saudi Arabian opposition both inside and 
outside the League. 


It is too early to evaluate the consequences of this action, 
considered disloyal by some and justifiable by others. However, 
it can be said that the current wrangling over the Turkish- 
Iraqi treaty is a family fight and represents a new aspect of 
the old feud between the Saudi-Egyptian and Hashimite blocs. 
Despite this feud in the past, the League was able to function 
by balancing these antagonisms within the framework of the 
Council. There is no reason why the League should not con- 
tinue to play the role of arbitrator and conciliator. 
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Political Activities 


N CONSIDERING THE WORK OF ANY INTERNATIONAL ORGAN- 
ization which attempts to promote cooperation in the 
political field, one is always confronted with a series of failures, 
as in the case of the Arab League. But the occasion of its tenth 
anniversary—22 March 1955—is a fitting time to look at the 
other side of the ledger and to assess what it has accomplished. 
For its record, even in the political field, is not all on the debit 
side—and, in the cultural, social, and economic fields, some 
positive results can be cited. It is the purpose of this article to 
attempt to redress the balance by reviewing these results. 


This is particularly necessary in view of the fact that even 
the official documents in Arabic are very difficult to obtain. 
None of the hundreds of resolutions and recommendations 
passed by the League Council, the minutes of the various meet- 
ings, the work of the permanent committees are made _ public 
except in rare instances. Even if scholars were to gain access 
to these documents, they would find it difficult to interpret and 
assess them properly, since Western procedures imported into 
the Arab East lose their meaning because of the way they are 
employed. 


The real activities of the League are carried on in private 
and secret talks and through conversations held outside regular 
meetings. The careful elaboration of agreements, with each 
stage consigned to writing—so customary in the West—is utterly 
unfamiliar. When the prestige of man comes into conflict with 
the prestige of the written word, the former prevails. Further- 
more, the activities of the League are unknown and misunder- 
stood abroad, and even in the Arab world, because the organ- 
ization has been reluctant to secure publicity for its activities. 
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After the Palestine War the League faced a severe test of 
its strength. The conclusion of eleven technical agreements on 
cultural, legal, military, and economic affairs did not seem to 
have brought about a noticeable strengthening of the organiza- 
tion. Moreover, the United States government, confronted by 
the League’s absorption in its boycott of Israel and its inter- 
national policy, at times aggressive and at other times neutralist, 
first made an abortive attempt to create a Middle East Defense 
Organization and then began to encourage bilateral treaties 
outside the framework of the League. Thus, the Turkish-Paki- 
stani Treaty of 1954 paved the way for similar treaties involving 
the Arab states, the first being the Turkish-Iraqi Defence Pact. 


This new policy increased the existing divergence of opinion 
among the members of the League on the question of defense 
of the Middle East, and further complicated a situation already 
complicated by internal conflicts, past disputes, and dynastic 
rivalries. But, however uncertain and confused the situation is 
today, the record of the Arab League, if examined for evidence 
of positive results, is clear and can provide lessons for the future. 


MEMBER STATES 


One of the principal aims of the League at the time of 
its formation was the liberation from foreign domination of 
member states not yet fully independent. Thus the League has 
assisted Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and the Yemen in achieving 
their respective aims. 


Liberation of the Levant 


At its very first meeting on 4 June 1945 the Council of 
the League was faced with the dispute between Syria and Leba- 
non on the one hand, and France on the other. Untried in the 
field of international relations, not yet fully organized, the 
Council nonetheless gave proof of its ability to deal with such 
matters. In its resolution adopted on 5 June, the League de- 
clared itself to be an interested party to the dispute: “Any 
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international meetiag held to solve the dispute between Syria 
and the Lebanon, and France, should include the League of 
Arab States.” The resolution added “that it should be under- 
stood that every negotiation on the question should be based 
upon the recognition of the independence and sovereignty of 
both these countries” (Resolution No. 1). 


The goal of the diplomatic intervention of the League was 
to have France censured for aggression in Syria and Lebanon 
as well as for “acts of murder and other crimes” (Resolution 
No. 2, 6 June 1945). In order to enlist the help of the United 
States, this second resolution adroitly emphasized the security 
implications of the situation, stating that the maintenance of 
French forces in Syria and Lebanon was a permanent element 
of tension which would extend itself to other Arab countries 
and that such tension would hinder the military efforts against 
Japan. The resolution also stressed the fact that the United 
Kingdom had already announced its intention of withdrawing 
its forces from both Syria and Lebanon. 


The resolution asked that the forces known as Troupes 
Spéciales (Syrian and Lebanese troops under French officers), 
their arms, munitions, and equipment, be entrusted to the Syrian 
and Lebanese governments and declared that the League, in 
accordance with Article 6 of the League’s Pact,® would oppose 
French aggression and aid the two Arab republics in their quest 
for independence and sovereignty. 


The political and psychological results of this first inter- 
vention were significant, particularly since it coincided with the 
United Nations Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco. Not only was the unity of the members of the 
League bolstered by it, but it also revealed to international 
public opinion the dynamism of the new inter-Arab organiza- 
tion. Moreover, still strengthened at that time by United King- 
dom support, the League was much encouraged by the prospect 
of certain victory. 


6See Appendix A, p. 444. 
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On 16 February 1946 the Syro-Lebanese problem was 
brought to the attention of the Security Council by these two 
governments. The Lebanese delegate, followed by the Syrian 
delegate, gave the historical background of the question. Then 
both of them violently attacked the arbitrary Franco-British 
Agreement of 13 December 1945, which gave to France and 
the United Kingdom the right to determine the date when their 
troops would evacuate Lebanon and Syria. Georges Bidault and 
Alexander Cadogan explained the policy of their governments 
aad proposed a compromise, which the Arab delegates rejected. 
The conflict was finally resolved by the agreement of 22 March 
1946, which provided for the evacuation of Syria by 15 April 
and of Lebanon by 31 August 1946. Thus, exactly one year 
after the signing of the Pact of the Arab League, the organiza- 
tion might be said to have celebrated its first diplomatic victory. 


Evacuation of the Nile Valley 


According to certain observers, the League was rather late 
in giving full support’ to Egyptian efforts to abrogate the 1936 
Treaty of Alliance with the United Kingdom which authorized 
the stationing of British forces on Egyptian territory to ensure 
the defense of the Suez Canal.* On 20 December 1945 the 
Egyptian government had presented a memorandum to the 
United Kingdom declaring that the Treaty had been negotiated 
under international conditions which no longer existed and 
therefore had outlived its purpose. The first League interven- 
tion in favor of Egypt came on 25 March 1946. After con- 
gratulating Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, respectively, on the 
attainment of their independence (Resolutions No. 23 and 24), 
the Council declared that the League supported Egypt’s na- 
tional claims for the rapid and complete evacuation of British 


7M. V. Seton-Williams, Britain and the Arab States (London: Luzac, 
1948) , p. 233 and Michel Laissy, Du Panarabisme a la Ligue Arabe (Paris: 
Maisonneuve, 1949), p. 164. 

8For text of the Treaty see Documents on International Affairs 1936, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (London: Oxford University Press, 
1937) , pp. 478-489. 
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troops and considered that evacuation would contribute to 
consolidation of Arab-British amity. The Council added that, 
although its resolutions were secret in principle, this resolution 
might be published and the Secretary-General of the League 
was asked to communicate it to the United Kingdom. Finally, 
each state was asked to notify the United Kingdom of its sup- 
port for the Council’s resolutions (Resolution No. 25). 


This diplomatic intervention of the League was echoed in 
the official statement issued after the Inshas Conference, a 
two-day meeting held on 28 and 29 March 1946 at Zahret 
Inshas, one of King Faruq’s castles near Cairo. This was the 
first meeting of the rulers of the Arab League states. It was 
attended by King Faruq of Egypt, King Abdallah of Jordan, 
the Amir Abd-al-Ilah (Regent of Iraq), the President of the 
Syrian Republic, the President of the Lebanese Republic, the 
Amir Saud (Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia), and the Amir 
Sayf al-Islam Abdallah of the Yemen. At the end of this extra- 
ordinary conference a communiqué was issued, the third part 
of which dealt with the Egyptian question and expressed the 
full support of the Arab states for Egypt’s stand. Between 8 and 
12 June, the League Council met in special session at Bludan 
in Syria and devoted the second part of a joint communiqué 
to a reiteration of the League’s support of the Egyptian demands. 


In spite of League support, Anglo-Egyptian negotia- 
tions failed under four successive Egyptian ministries. Thus in 
January 1947, Nuqrashi Pasha, the Prime Minister, announced 
to Parliament his decision to appeal to the United Nations. This 
action by Egypt was strongly supported by the League on 23 
March 1947: 


Whereas the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations have not led to an agree- 
ment and the Egyptian Government has declared its intention of 
submitting its case to the United Nations Organization, the Council 
of the League seizes the occasion of its present session to reiterate, 
once more, the absolute support of the Arab states to Egypt’s 
national claims [Resolution No. 146]. 
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The United Nations Security Council considered the Egyp- 
tian petition in August and September 1947 but was unable 
to solve the matter. The debates ended inconclusively, spelling 
failure for Egypt’s venture into the arena of the United Nations. 


On 25 October 1947 the Council of the League acknowl- 
edged this double failure and again reiterated its complete 
support for the Egyptian claims (Resolution No. 182). With 
the advent of the Palestine conflict, the Egyptian question be- 
came secondary and the League did not intervene again until 
Egypt, on 8 October 1951, abrogated the 1936 Treaty and the 
Condominium Agreements of 1899 regarding the Sudan. Two 
days later, the Council of the League reiterated its demands for 
the unity of the Nile Valley and the complete evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt (Resolution No. 388). 


Two resolutions which the Council of the League adopted 
on 4 April 1953 and on 11 January 1954 warrant special con- 
sideration. The first reaffirmed League support of Egyptian 
claims and concluded: 


the failure to solve the Egyptian problem in a manner which would 
achieve the fulfillment of Egypt’s lawful demands prevents the 
establishment of stability and tranquility in the Arab world and 
prevents international cooperation based on mutual confidence 


and friendship [Resolution No. 568]. 


In other words, the League linked the issue of Middle East 
defense with the solution of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute. This 
approach was to be developed further in the resolution of Janu- 
ary 1954: 


The Council, after examining the Egyptian question, greatly de- 
plores the fact that this problem remains unsettled in complete 
disregard of the feelings of Egyptians and other Arab peoples. . . . 
The Council rigorously upholds Egypt in its just and resolute 
attitude and calls upon the Arab States to consult seriously among 
themselves for the purpose of revising their policy [italics added] 
so as to befriend nations on the sole basis of equity [Resolution 
No. 595]. 
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This resolution, the first statement by the League in favor of 
Arab “neutralism,”® did not result in any concrete formulation of 
policy as a few months later, on 27 July, Egypt and the United 
Kingdom reached a preliminary agreement on the Suez Canal 
Base. However, it was an indication of the policy which the 
League might be persuaded to follow in its dealings with the 
West, if the need should arise. 


It would be a mistake to minimize the effectiveness of the 
League’s intervention in the Egyptian question even though it 
provided moral rather than practical support. It was the Arab 
League that tied the issue of Arab military cooperation with 
the West to the solution of the Egyptian problem. Commenting 
on the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, United States Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles declared in a statement to the press: 
“This agreement eliminates a problem which has affected not 
only the relations between the United Kingdom and Egypt 
but also those of the Western nations as a whole with the Arab 
States.”"*® In the House of Commons Anthony Eden stressed 
the importance of the Agreement, saying that it was essential 
to win the good will and friendship of Egypt so as to assure 
stability in the Middle East." 


The text of the Agreement itself makes several references 
to the Treaty of Joint Defence. Article 4 provides that Egypt 
will make the facilities of the Suez Canal Base available to 
the United Kingdom in the event of an armed attack by an 


9 The first manifestation of Arab “neutralism” came in June 1950, when 
Egypt, a member of the Security Council, abstained from voting in favor 
of the United States resolution requesting the United Nations to intervene 
in Korea. This act merely reflected Arab public opinion, which had an 
effect on the actions of political leaders. This feeling was so strong, that 
such a politician as Nuri al-Said, Prime Minister of Iraq, was forced to 
come out for neutralism at the thirteenth session of the Arab League. Foi 
a discussion of the Arab policy of “non-involvement,” see M. S. Agwami, 
The United States and the Arab World, 1945-1952 (The Hague: Institute 
of Social Science, 1954) . 

10 U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 789 (9 August 1954), 
p. 198. 

11 Weekly Hansard, House of Commons Parliamentary Debates, No. 299 
(23-30 July 1954), pp. 496-497. 
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outside power on any state signatory to the Treaty of Joint 
Defence between Arab League states or on Turkey. Article 6 
provides for consultation between Egypt and the United King- 
dom in the event of the threat of an armed attack on any of 
the above mentioned countries. Article 9 provides that the 
government of Egypt shall permit scheduled flights of Royal 
Air Force aircraft to fly overland and be serviced in Egypt. For 
the clearance of any flights of such aircraft, the government of 
Egypt shall accord treatment no less favorable than that ac- 
corded to the aircraft of any other foreign country, with the 
exception of states party to the Treaty of Joint Defence. 

Thus, the role assumed by the Arab League in the solution 
of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute was officially recognized in the 
Agreement which ended seventy-two years of British occupation. 
It also seems clear from the evidence cited above that the 
close union established between Egypt and the Arab states con- 
tributed importantly to the realization of Egyptian demands. 


Arabia Infelix 


The League did not have to intervene in favor of the 
liberation of the Yemen, as this mysterious and remote kingdom 
had obtained its independence when the Ottoman garrisons left 
the country after World War I. The League, however, was 
concerned with helping the Yemen to become an active mem- 
ber of the international community and securing its participation 
in international organizations. 

Although the League attempted to limit its activities to 
these issues and, for the most part, successfully resisted efforts 
both by the conservative Islamic forces and the liberal, pro- 
gressive nationalists to use the League for the achievement of 
their aims, it was, on two occasions, involved in the domestic 
affairs of the Yemen. 

Until the Yemen became a member of the Arab League, 
it was inaccessible to foreign influence. At the end of World 
War II it emerged from isolation as a result of both the in- 
fluence of the Arab League and an internal movement which 
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was supported by liberal Yemini groups which had emigrated 
to Aden. On 17 February 1948, after the murder of the King 
of the Yemen, Imam Yahya, and the struggle which followed, 
the Arab League intervened in the internal affairs of the 
Yemen for the first time. Faced with what it believed to be a 
civil war that threatened to ruin the country, the League sent 
a commission composed of a delegate from each Arab state 
and headed by the Secretary-General to attempt to check the 
hostilities. This ad hoc commission recommended that the eldest 
son of the Imam be recognized as the legitimate ruler of the 
Yemen. The moral support of the League influenced the course 
of the civil war in his favor and on 17 March 1948 the Political 
Committee of the League, meeting in Beirut, advised its mem- 
bers to recognize the new Imam, expressed the hope that social 
reforms would be undertaken in the Yemen, and invited the 
Secretariat and the member states to aid the new government. 


The second instance of Arab League intervention arose out 
of the Anglo-Yemini dispute over southwestern Arabia (the 
Aden Protectorates) which the Yemen claimed had been wrong- 
fully taken from it by the United Kingdom. After a number 
of military engagements and long negotiations, a Treaty of 
Friendship and Mutual Co-operation had been concluded be- 
tween the two parties on 11 February 1934.’* The United 
Kingdom acknowledged the complete and absolute independ- 
ence of the Yemen, the Imam, and his kingdom, in all affairs. 
The Yemen agreed not to alter by force the boundaries de- 
lineated in the Treaty in the hope that time would bring about 
an amicable settlement of the dispute. However, troubles con- 
tinued and in June 1946 the Yemen referred the dispute to the 
fourth session of the Council of the Arab League. The Council 
gave its moral support to the Yemen, but refused at this time 
to interfere. It merely recommended that both parties find a 
solution to the dispute in accordance with the Treaty (Resolu- 
tion No. 64). This appeal went unheeded and in August 1949 
a new clash occurred on the Anglo-Yemini border. The incident 


12See British Government Treaty Series No. 34 (1934), Cmd. 4752. 
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was referred to the League Council which adopted on | April 
1950 a resolution encouraging direct negotiations between the 
two parties and expressing the hope that any solution would 
safeguard the legal rights of the Yemen (Resolution No. 289). 


Negotiations were started in London on 29 August 1950 
and ended on 12 October. The result was a modus vivendi 
agreement which called for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries before the end of 1951 and 
for a joint commission, composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the two governments, to demarcate frontiers and 
to settle past disputes.’* 

However, this agreement was not implemented, and new 
sources of friction arose. The United Kingdom decided to put 
into execution an old project, namely the federation of the 
different shaykhdoms of the Protectorates, in order to create 
a new “nationalism” opposed to that: of the Yemen. The re- 
sponse of the Imam to the United Kingdom project of federa- 
tion was to rally support for the Yemen’s claim to the region 
by a call of Arab to Arab. In a note sent in January 1954 to 
the Secretary-General of the League, the Yemini government 
asked the other Arab countries to help end United Kingdom 
aggression and imperialism. The Secretary-General of the Arab 
League transmitted the Yemini note to the Political Committee, 
which, at a special meeting on 14 January 1954, formed a 
subcommittee which endorsed the Yemini position and also 
proposed collective Arab intervention. This was envisaged as 
taking place in three stages. First, the Arab League would con- 
tact the local rulers, asking them to oppose the United King- 
dom’s project of federation, and the Arab diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in London would present a collective protest to the 
United Kingdom government concerning the project of federa- 
tion and the integration of the district of Shabwa in the British 
settlement. If this failed, the second stage would be an attempt 
to secure a collective protest by the members of the African- 
Asian states to the United Kingdom, including the presentation 


13 See British Government Treaty Series No. 42 (1952), Cmd. 8590. 
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13 See British Government Treaty Series No. 42 (1952), Cmd. 8590. 
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of the whole record of the Anglo-Yemini dispute. If this also 
failed, the third stage would be referral of the dispute to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The Political Committee approved these subcommittee pro- 
posals and presented them, together with a resolution recording 
its resentment of the acts of assault and violence committed by 
the British, to a League Council meeting on 19 January 1954. 
The Committee also declared that the states of the Arab League 
vigorously upheld the Mutawakilite Kingdom of the Yemen in 
its just attitude. The Council thereupon announced that it 
would give earnest consideration to various measures which 
might reinforce the Yemen in its present attitude and an- 
nounced that it would send a mission to the Yemen to express 
to the Imam “the readiness of the League to support his King- 
dom in accordance with the obligations entered into under the 
Pact of the League of Arab Brotherhood” (Resolution No. 
596). The mission went to Aden in February 1954, met there 
with the Imam of the Yemen, the Governor of Aden, and 
different Shaykhs and Sultans of the Protectorates. The report 
of the mission was submitted to the Council of the League at 
its twenty-first session. The Council 
confirmed once more its wholehearted support of the Yemen in 
its legitimate claims to its southern regions . . . appealed to the 
Sultans and Chiefs of the southern and eastern regions of the 
Yemen not to be compromised by demands made upon them, not 
to be bound by any convention or regime incompatible with their 
national Arab spirit, and not to be alienated from their Arab 
brethren. . . . The Council gave assurances that it was prepared, 
in concert with the Mutawakilite Kingdom of the Yemen, to 
offer any necessary aid, in order to make its position more secure 
and to safeguard its integrity [Resolution No. 750, 3 April 1954). 

As a result of the personal contacts established by the 
League with the local rulers and the “necessary aid” given to 
them, and as a result of the active propaganda carried on by 
the Egyptian Broadcasting Station through the “Voice of the 
Arabs,” Yemini policy seems to have attained its objective: 
the British project of federation has been postponed, thus paving 
the way, perhaps, for a new compromise in the Yemen’s favor. 
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NON-MEMBER COUNTRIES 


Because the interests and aspirations of neighboring lands 
inhabited by Arabs coincided with those of Arab League states, 
action of the League could not be confined to matters relating 
only to the member states. Moreover, the very Pact of the 
League itself provided in Annex 2 that the League must co- 
operate with the non-member Arab countries in order to help 
them io realize their national aspirations. The Council of the 
League was directed to cooperate with them as far as possible 
and encourage their participation in activities of the League. 
No effort was to be spared to learn their needs, understand 
their aspirations, and to work for their common weal and the 
guarantee of their future by whatever political means available. 


The League objectives were, first, the attainment of poli- 
tical independence for these non-member countries and, then, 
membership in the League. In order to achieve these objectives, 
the League hoped that the non-member countries would be 
allowed to participate in the work of its non-political perma- 
nent committees. Confronted, however, with the aggressiveness 
of the Jews in Palestine, the regressive policy of the colonial 
powers, and the impatience of Arab nationalism, the League 
abandoned this peaceful and constructive program for a policy 
of diplomatic and military intervention. Although ill-prepared 
for this new approach, the League embarked on a “crusade” 
to liberate and unify all Arab-speaking lands. This ambitious 
undertaking was to fail disastrously in Palestine but it seems to 
have succeeded in Libya. Only the future will reveal the results 
in the Maghrib (Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria). 


A New Crusade in Palestine 


The Alexandria Protocol of 1944 expressed concisely and 
categorically the policy of the Arab League toward the Pales- 
tine problem. Part V of the Protocol declared that the Prepara- 
tory Committee of the General Arab Congress considered that 
“Palestine forms an important element among the Arab States 
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and that any action affecting Arab rights in that country will 
in turn affect the peace and stability of the Arab World.” 


The Committee, the Protocol continued, “deplores the 
horror and suffering which the Jews of Europe have endured 
at the hands of certain dictatorial states,” but declared that 
“the question of these Jews must not be confounded with Zion- 
ism, for nothing could be more unjust than to settle the question 
of the plight of European Jewry by another injustice at the 
expense of the Palestinian Arabs regardless of their creed or 
faith.” Accordingly the Committee approved “the engagement 
which Great Britain has made concerning the cessation of Jewish 
immigration.” Finally, the Committee made the necessary prepa- 
rations for establishing an Arab Nation Fund “intended to 
save Arab lands in Palestine.” Such was the outline of the 
future policy of the Arab League regarding Palestine. 


The first steps in its implementation were contained in 
Annex 1 of the Arab Pact devoted to the Palestine question. 
This Annex made reference to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Treaty of Lausanne and concluded that 
Palestine should be independent. The Annex declared that: 
“Even though its independence remained unrealized as a result 
of force majeure,” it was “not fitting that this should be an 
obstacle to the participation of Palestine in the work of the 
League.” Accordingly provision was made for the naming of 
an Arab delegate from Palestine. 


The immediate goals of the League at this time were: to 
stop mass immigration of Jews into Palestine; to develop the 
agriculture and protect Palestinian land; to boycott Zionist pro- 
duce; and, finally, to admit Palestine to the Arab League as 
a full-fledged member and obtain its political independence. 
These objectives were elaborated at the Bludan Conference in 
June 1946. The Conference developed a clear and organized 
plan providing for: creation of a Palestine Committee com- 
posed of representatives of all Arab states responsible for direct- 
ing work relating to Palestine; establishment of a supreme body 
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to represent all Palestinian Arabs; insistence on the demobiliza- 
tion of Zionist forces and the disarming of terrorists in Palestine; 
submission to other nations of a suggestion that they promul- 
gate laws condemning all organizations helping the illegal im- 
migration of Jews; creation of a special fund for Palestine to 
which all Arabs would contribute; reorganization and strength- 
ening of propaganda in favor of the Arab cause; and re- 
inforcement and broadening of the boycott against all Jewish 
products. 


These aims proved difficult to implement. As it turned out, 
the means at the disposal of the League, or the means utilized, 
were not comparable in strength to those of international Zion- 
ism. Opposition to Jewish immigration was limited to diplomatic 
protests. ‘The most typical example was the statement released 
after the Inshas Conference in March 1946: “It is not possible 
for the rulers of the Arab States to agree in any manner what- 
soever to a new immigration which they consider to be in 
explicit disregard of t'« ‘White Book,’ to which the United 
Kingdom is bound by honor.” 


It was not until 28 March that a program for agricultural 
development and protection of Palestinian land was launched. 
The League set up a financial and development organization 
the purposes of which were: the granting of loans to assist 
owners in the improvement and reclamation of their lands; the 
buying of land to be sold to individual farmers on easy terms; 
and the buying of land to be reclaimed and eventually sold to 
individual farmers. The organization took the form of a limited 
company with a capital of one million Egyptian pounds, with 
the provision that it be increased as the need arose (Resolution 
No. 27).* However, the mass exodus of Palestinian Arabs put 
an abrupt end to this new agricultural approach before it had 
time to yield results. 


14 Another resolution (No. 50, 10 April 1946) provided that the company 
was to be located outside of Palestine. On 12 June 1946 the Council urged 
each member state to pass legislation which would make selling Arab lands 
to Zionists a crime (Resolution No. 72). 
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Early in 1946 the League had initiated the boycott against 
Zionist produce. A Council resolution of 2 February had set up 
a Permanent Boycott Committee and declared that: 


Products of Palestinian Jews are to be considered undesirable in 
Arab countries. They should be prohibited and refused as long 
as their production in Palestine might lead to the realization of 
Zionist political aims. Until these Zionist aims are changed . . . 
every member country should take suitable steps . . . in order to 
prevent these products from entering the Arab countries. It does 
not matter whether the goods come directly from Palestine or 
through some other region. . . . The Council desires to direct the 
attention of those Arabs who are not represented on the Council 
to the need for rallying and co-operating with members of the 
League regarding the implementation of this decision, so that 
different institutions, syndicates, merchants, commission agents, 
and individuals, will refuse to deal, distribute, and consume Zionist 
products [Resolution No. 16]. 


Some four months later additional steps were taken to 
strengthen the boycott, to develop economic relations among 
the Arab states, and to promote the opening of new markets 
for the exchange of their products. On 12 June the Council 
finally agreed to the establishment of boycott offices in each 
country—a recommendation of the Permanent Boycott Com- 
mittee which had previously been rejected. Agreement was also 
reached on: a list of materials and commodities required for 
the Palestinian Arabs which could be exported to them from 
the Arab countries; allocation of 50 per cent of the value of 
confiscated goods to customs officials and others; recognition 
of the certificates issued by the proposed body to be established 
in Palestine for boycott purposes; measures to be taken by cus- 
toms departments of different Arab states to ascertain the 
national origin of imported goods; boycott of Zionist services 
in Palestine such as banks, insurance companies, transport, etc. 


The boycott, it was declared, should not only be passive 
but positive. The Arabs should establish industries on sound 
economic bases to replace Zionist industries, thus enabling the 
Arabs of Palestine to rely on Arab production without suffering 
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harm from the boycott of Zionist goods. Attention was also 
drawn to the fact that the boycott could not depend solely on 
government action but must also be supported by the people. 
Propaganda should be carried on to make the boycott of Zionist 
goods a creed of the Arab nations so that each Arab might 
preach it enthusiastically to all (Resolution No. 68). 


The fourth facet of the League’s program was the effort 
to bring Palestine into the League as a full member and to 
obtain its political independence. The first step involved such 
questions as the following: Who had authority to name the 
Palestinian delegation? Who would be its members? What 
authority would it possess? Would it be allowed to vote? Would 
it vote on all questions or only on Palestinian matters? 


On 4 December 1945 the League Council had 


decided that there should be one or more representatives of Pales- 
tine, provided that the number of representatives did not exceed 
three. The delegation would participate in all the activities of 
the Council in accordance with the Palestinian annex of the Arab 
League Pact [Resolution No. 17]. 


Some three months later the Council clarified another aspect 
of the question by declaring that “the Council alone has the 
right to select the delegates of Palestine” (Resolution No. 29). 
This proved, however, to be no easy task in view of the exist- 
ence of divergent parties, each with its fervent supporters. 


One important and continuing activity of the League has 
been the effort to reconcile differences and create a unified 
front among the various Arab parties in Palestine. This was 
finally achieved under the leadership of the Grand Mufti 
(supreme religious official of the Arab Muslims in Palestine), 
who arrived in Egypt in 1946 after his escape from detention 
in France. Subsequently the League Council ordered the dis- 
solution of the two major political coalitions and created in 
their stead an Arab Higher Executive (Resolution No. 80, 12 
June 1946). 
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The second step was initiated in a memorandum issued by 
the Arab states and sent to the governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States to protest the report (8 July 
1946) of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry which 
had been set up in November 1945 by the United Kingdom 
and the United States to investigate the Palestine problem.” 
In August the Political Committee of the Arab League met in 
Alexandria and elaborated a plan for the future government 
of Palestine. This plan provided for: formation of a provisional 
government composed of seven Arab ministers and three Jews; 
election of a Constituent Assembly to be composed of sixty 
members; and preparation of a draft constitution. This con- 
stitution was to be based on the following principles: Palestine 
would remain unified; Palestinian nationality would be granted 
only after ten years of residence; guarantees would be given 
for the Holy Places; Jewish immigration would cease com- 
pletely; and guarantees of religious liberty would be made. 
The plan was rejected by the United Kingdom, which governed 
Palestine under a Mandate from the League of Nations, and 
in February 1947 the United Kingdom announced it was 
placing the question before the United Nations. 


When a special session of the Assembly convened in April 
the Arab states fought their first battle over the question of 
the wording of the agenda. The United Kingdom proposed that 
the agenda be limited to the problem of constituting a com- 
mittee to investigate the Palestine situation. The Arab states 
urged that the agenda item read the “termination of the man- 
date over Palestine and the declaration of its independence.” 
When this effort failed, attention was concentrated on obtaining 
a hearing for the Arab representatives of Palestine. The Egyp- 
tian delegate declared that while the Arab states were “vitally 
interested in the question of Palestine, nevertheless . . . the 
Palestinians have not committed us to take up their case and 
probably do not approve of our procedure or of our way of 


15See “Report of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry,” U.S. De- 
partment of State Publication No. 2536 (1946). 
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defending what we think is right.”® In the end the Assembly 
invited the Jewish Agency and the Arab Higher Executive. 


The General Assembly set up a Special Committee on 
Palestine which spent most of June and July in the field. Late 
in August the Committee decided to recommend to the Assem- 
bly the partition of Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab state 
with an economic union between them. 


On 19 September the Political Committee-of the League, 
meeting in Sofar, Lebanon, secretly decided to send troops into 
Palestine in case a partition plan were agreed upon. On 29 
November the General Assembly of the United Nations voted 
for the partition of Palestine and the United Kingdom sub- 
sequently announced that its Mandate would terminate on 15 
May 1948. Within a week after the passage of the Assembly 
resolution, open fighting between Arabs and Jews began. An 
Arab Liberation Army was formed and within a few months 
full scale warfare was in progress. On 15 May the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League sent a telegram to the Security 
Council announcing the intervention of the League in Palestine 
in order to achieve peace and order and restore the territory 
to the Arabs of Palestine.’” 


Despite a display of spectacular oratory, the League was 
never able to organize a general war to liberate the Promised 
Land and its military and diplomatic efforts were defeated. 
The very nature of the internal structure of the League made 
such an undertaking impossible; it possessed neither the ad- 
ministrative machinery nor the necessary power to coordinate 
and control four or five Arab armies. When the issue of a 
Commander-in-Chief for the Arab armies arose, each state 
claimed this honor. The League met tirae after time but no 
decision was taken. Iraq refused to accept an Egyptian com- 
mander. Egypt rejected an Iraqi general. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the Jordan army was of British origin and therefore, 


16 United Nations Doc. A/BUR/P.V. 33, 2 May 1947, pp. 72-73. 
17 United Nations Doc. $/745, 16 May 1948. 
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out of the question. The result was that each Arab army that 
entered Palestine fought on its own. 


In the meantime, discord was even more rife on the ques- 
tion of the status of the future Palestinian state. Jordan, sup- 
ported by Iraq, favored the annexation of Palestine so as to 
make possible a “Greater Syria” plan. Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
on the contrary, wanted an independent Palestine republic under 
the presidency of the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. Egypt pushed 
this plan with the members of the Arab League. On 8 July 
1948 the League decided to endow Palestine with a “Provisional 
Civilian Administration,” and on 23 September an “Arab Gov- 
ernment of All-Palestine” met in Gaza. The Jordanian reaction 
was immediate. On 2 October a “Palestine Congress” was con- 
vened by King Abdallah in Amman. The Congress passed a 
vote of no confidence in the Gaza government, while a second 
congress in Jericho on 1 December sanctioned the Jordanian 
proposal. Finally, when Israeli troops broke the second truce 
and attacked in the Negeb on 22 December 1948, the other 
Arab armies remained inactive. The Egyptian army was forced 
to retreat, pursued by Jewish troops. On 11 May 1949 Israel 
was admitted to membership in the United Nations. The Arab 
League was vanquished. The “supposed” state of Israel which 
the League had sworn to eliminate was in existence and had 
been officially recognized as a member of the family of nations. 


One result of the Palestine defeat was a violent meeting of 
the Council of the League which lasted from 25 March to 17 
July 1950. Some pro-Mufti extremists tried to have Jordan 
expelled from the League, using the argument that its occupa- 
tion of Arab Palestine was contrary to the aims and principles 
of the Pact of 1945. Attendance of the representatives of the 
“ohantom” government of Gaza made the problem even more 
complicated. On 13 April 1950 the Council decided with only 
one dissenting vote—that of the representative of the Jordan 


to endorse the report of the Political Committee . . . which stated 
that the presence of the Arab armies in Palestine . . . should be 
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considered temporary . . . and that once Palestine was liberated, 
the rightful owners should assume all governmental functions and 
should have complete freedom of action [Resolution No. 318]. 


This clear condemnation of the Jordanian anschluss went 
for naught, however, for on 12 June “the Council was informed 
by the Political Committee of the annexation of East Palestine 
to the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan” (Resolution No. 321). 


Faced with this fait accompli a practical but illogical com- 
promise was reached: while the government of All-Palestine in 
Gaza maintained its seat in the Council of the League, the 
annexed section of Palestine was entrusted to the administration 
of Jordan. 


Thus came to an end the long and confused struggle to 
determine the relationship of Palestine to the Arab League. 
During the years following the establishment of the state of 
Israel, the League concentrated on two areas of activity—the 
refugee problem, and an intensified boycott designed to achieve 
the objectives which the military campaign had not accom- 
plished. 


Between October and December 1948 about a million 
Arabs who lost their homes and their means of livelihood as a 
result of hostilities in Palestine became refugees. The League 
sought to provide relief but soon realized that the burden was 
too heavy and turned for assistance first to the United Nations 
Mediator and then to the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies “urging them to do their duty towards the Palestinian 
refugees.” It was reported that the Political Committee of the 
Arab League, on 14 August 1948 at Alexandria, had “offered 
cooperation within the framework of limited contributions, pro- 
tection of refugee rights and assurance that the United Nations 
would see the program through.”?® 


18 “Report [in English] on the Education of Refugee Children and Their 
Social Conditions in the Arab Host States.” League of Arab States, Secre- 
tariat-General, Social Affairs Department (July 1952). 
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The attitude of the Arab League toward the refugee ques- 
tion was determined by the following general principles: 


relief projects should not prejudice the right of the refugees to 
return to their homes or to receive compensation if unwilling to 
return . . . the United Nations was responsible for the return of 
the refugees and the payment of compensation to those unwilling 
to return; the obligation of financing these projects should not 
devolve upon the Arab countries . . . projects should provide for 
the reunion of dispersed families and means should be provided 
for them to live in the manner to which they are accustomed 

. each country should have full control over projects carried 
out in its territory, including supervision, guidance and execution 
[Resolution No. 387, 10 October 1951]. 


Independently of its collaboration with the United Nations 
and other agencies providing relief,’® the League carried on a 
number of activities of its own. The education of the children 
of Arab refugees became the responsibility of the Social Affairs 
and Cultural Department,”® and after 23 September 1952, of 
the Palestine Department.” Joint representations were made to 
the United Nations to increase the budget for the refugees 
(Resolutions No. 460, 571). Attempts were made by the League 
to obtain compensation for the Arab refugees from the German 
reparations payments to Israel.” A unified system of issuing 
travel documents to Palestinian refugees was also agreed upon 
(Resolutions No. 522, 711). 


19 See Resolutions No. 323, 360, 387, 460, 522. 

20 See Resolutions No. 359, 405, 437, 492, 728, 756. 

21 By Resolution No. 469, adopted on 23 September 1952, the Council of 
Arab League, in an effort to centralize all questions concerning Palestine, 
created a department called the Palestine Department “established within 
the Secretariat-General to be concerned with matters connected with Pales- 
tine and to come under the supervision of an Assistant Secretary-General.” 


22 Despite spectacular oratorical outbursts and threats to boycott German 
products, and in spite of the diplomatic representations made by the Arab 
governments (Resolution No. 424) and the dispatch of a delegation to 
Germany (Resolution No. 484), the German Reparations Agreement with 
Israel was signed on 10 September 1952. Arab intervention in the matter 
was continued until the actual ratification of the Agreement in March 1953. 
In short, the League obtained nothing except the postponement of the 
ratification and some vague promises. For information on the latest develop- 
ments see Resolution No. 685, 27 January 1954 and Resolution No. 755, 
5 April 1954. 
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However, such a difficult and complicated problem as that 
of the Arab refugees is incapable of solution by any regional 
or international organization until Israel also takes steps toward 
its solution; it was the creation of Israel which resulted in the 
displaccment of these Arabs from their homes. 


In addition to its activities on behalf of the refugees, the 
League has continued, and in fact, increased, its boycott activ- 
ities. A general office has been established in Damascus to direct 
boycott operations and national offices now function in all the 
Arab states. Regular conferences take place among the various 
liaison officers in charge of the control and coordination of the 
boycott program. In addition to the program carried on among 
League members, attempts have also been made to enlist the 
cooperation of non-member states. Relations have been estab- 
lished with Ethiopia, Turkey, Quwait and Qatar (British pro- 
tectorates in the Arabian peninsula)** in an effort to persuade 
these countries to abstain from commerce with Israel in ex- 
change for economic advantages offered by the members of 
the League. The League’s Council recommended that “Mem- 
ber States make diplomatic representations to friendly countries 
with a view to restricting the activities of Israeli airline com- 
panies and inducing these states to stop dealing with them” 
(Resolution No. 520). 


Diplomatic representations have also been made to the 
governments of Greece, Italy, Turkey, and other countries, 


to ensure that the trade agreements entered into by Arab states 
with foreign countries contain a clause prohibiting the latter from 
re-exporting Arab goods to Israel and also prohibiting the export 
to an Arab country of any Israeli goods or any goods manufactured 
from raw materials of Israeli origin [Resolution No. 558, 9 April 
1953]. 


Commerce between the Arab states and Cyprus, which is the 
center of Israeli contraband, is carefully controlled.** 


23 See Resolutions No. 560, 690, 692. 


24 “Imports from Cyprus should be restricted only to those Cyprian prod- 
ucts not duplicated in Israel . . . exports to Cyprus should be limited to 
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With regard to foreign companies having branches in 
Israel, the League initially made a distinction between com- 
panies having branches only in Israel and those having branches 
both in Israel and the Arab countries. Originally the boycott 
applied to the former (Resolution No. 466, 23 September 
1952), but on 9 March 1953 the Council abolished this dis- 
tinction and ordered the embargo to apply to the importation 
of products of all foreign companies having branch factories in 
Israel (Resolution No. 558). 

In the meantime diplomatic contact was made with for- 
eign firms which had general agents or regional offices for the 
Middle East in Israel, asking for the transfer of their agents 
or regional offices to an Arab country. Shipping and airline 
companies were requested not to include any Israeli port or 
airfield in their scheduled ports of call (Resolution No. 558). 

Since 1953, the Committees for Economic Affairs and 
Communications had been studying “the extent of damage 
which would be sustained by the Arab countries in case they 
decided to boycott the companies whose air routes passed over 
Israel, and also to consider the possibility of their replacement 
by other companies whose air routes did not pass over Israel” 
(Resolution No. 520). The Council also decided that the Arab 
states should not approve the projected establishment by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization of a coordination 
center in Cyprus. They should not contribute to the cost of its 
establishment or its administration and should have no dealings 
with it, in order not to have even an indirect contact between 
the Arab countries and Israel and in order to tighten the block- 
ade against the latter (Resolution 550). In addition, effective 
measures were taken with oil companies conducting operations 
in Arab countries to prevent petroleum produced in those 
countries from reaching Israel.*° 
the products which Cyprus normally consumes and which are not needed 
by Israel” (Resolution No. 518). See also Resolutions No. 680 and 696 


establishing detailed regulations concerning Arab-Cyprian commerce and 
the opening of an “Office of Supervision” in Cyprus. 


25 See Resolutions No. 520, 589, 601. 
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A report on the activities of Arab Regional Offices for the 
Boycott of Israel during 1954 says that fifty leading companies 
severed their business connections with Israel, preferring to 
maintain their trade relations with the Arab countries. Seven- 
teen companies were blacklisted in the Arab countries for not 
having submitted written guarantees of their intention to cease 
business with Israel. Up to the end of December 1954, there 
were still eighty-four ships on the blacklist, but fourteen ships 
had been struck off as a result of complying with Arab boycott 
regulations. To reinforce the boycott unified legislation was being 
developed in all the Arab states to inflict common penalties on 
all offenders, whatever their nationality (Resolutions No. 674, 
693). 

This vast program has been first under the control of the 
Palestinian Committee and later the Department of Palestine 
Affairs which is part of the Secretariat-General of the League. 
The Egyptian government, however, believing that the block- 
ade could be made more effective, made a motion on 11 March 
1954 to transfer this administration to the Military Secretariat 
of the League (Resolution No. 746). 


In addition to its economic boycott, the League sought to 
strengthen the political isolation of Israel by forbidding 


any member state . . . from negotiating with Israel a unilateral 
peace treaty or any other political, military, or economic agree- 
ment. Any state which opens negotiations towards such an agree- 
ment may be disqualified from membership in the League accord- 
ing to Article 18 of the League Pact [Resolution No. 250, 1 April 
1950]. 


Two weeks later even more drastic steps were taken by the 
League in a resolution which provided that if any state defied 
its edict 


political and diplomatic relations with the country would be sev- 
ered. The frontiers between it and the other Arab States would 
be closed, and economic, commercial, and financial relations be- 
tween them broken. Financial or commercial transactions, whether 
direct or indirect, between the nationals of the accused country 
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and nationals of other Arab States would be prohibited. Every mem- 
ber state should inform the Secretariat-General of the procedure 
taken in its country to this end. Member states should cooperate 
in offering mutual assistance to enforce the above provisions |Reso- 
lution No. 312, 13 April 1950]. 


Similarly the League prohibited its members from parti- 
cipating in international organizations if Israel were present. 
However this ban was modified on 19 May 1951 when it was 
recognized that the Arab states could attend 


international conferences, whether convened by a nation or inter- 
national organization when it was the obligation [italics added] of 
the Arab States to attend. But if these conferences were held in 
any Arab State, no visas or permission for entry should be granted 
to Israel’s representatives to attend. 


Participation in regional conferences, organized on the initiative 
of one country or by an international organization, could not be 
attended if Israel were also invited. 


Membership in regional organizations and offices already in exist- 
ence to which Israel already belonged (e.g., Regional Office of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization or the Regional Office 
in the Eastern Mediterranean of the World Health Organization) 


was permitted. 


Membership in organizations and regional offices, not yet in exist- 
ence, would have to be considered in the light of the individual 
circumstances. 


In general, at any conference not held in an Arab State, where 
Israel is participating, Arab delegates should be very careful to 
ignore Israel and not to cooperate with its delegates. If the aim 
of the conference is to reach an international agreement, the Arab 
delegates should make clear that their acceptance of the agree- 
ment and the approval of their Governments did not mean any 
recognition of Israel and would not commit the Arab States to 
deai with it [Resolution No. 354].* 


26 Resolution No. 461, adopted on 13 September 1952, declared that “the 
participation of non-governmental Arab bodies in conferences in which 
Israel takes part should be in accordance with the policy drawn up by the 
League Council on 19 May 1951.” Resolution No. 677, adopted on 27 Janu- 
ary 1954, provided that Arab athletic clubs might participate in international 
sport competitions attended by Israeli groups but must refuse to play directly 
with Israelis. 
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This new application of the Stimson Doctrine*’ is not 
limited to the members of the League. Numerous requests have 
been made to friendly nations asking them to abstain from 
recognition of Israel and later asking them to refrain from 
regular diplomatic relations with it (Resolutions No. 668, 669). 


It is alleged by some that the boycott is a defensive tactic of 
the Arab people against the “economic imperialism of Israel,” 
or that it is a symbol of their unity and of their desire to act 
in common in order to secure revenge or a bargaining position 
in the event of an eventual compromise. The interpretation 
given by the League is that the boycott will bring about the 
eventual economic collapse of the state of Israel and will reveal 
that it is not economically viable in the midst of a hostile world. 
We are here faced with the so-called complexity of the Oriental 
mind which, although it does not proceed logically, does reflect 
faithfully the popular will of the masses who are passionately 
desirous of doing something to express their hostility toward 
the state of Israel. The boycott has been the most effective means 
the League has found to wage its “cold war” with Israel. 


The Kingdom of the Sanusi 


Efforts of the League toward securing Libyan independence 
were attempted on two levels. On the international level, the 
League was to be the spokesman for the aspirations of the 
new state, first to the Big Four powers, then to the United 
Nations. On the domestic level, the League was to organize 
and conciliate the various Libyan political parties. This double 
effort started on 28 September 1945 with a diplomatic note 
presented to the Foreign Ministers Conference in London and 
ended on 28 March 1953 when the independent and federal 
state of Libya was welcomed into the League. 


From the very start, in the note of 28 September, the 
League had made its objectives clear: the independence and 


27 The doctrine of non-recognition was applied for the first time by 
Secretary of State Henry Stimson against Japan in Manchuria in 1932. 
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unity of Libya and membership or the new state in the Arab 
League. This threefold goal was to be the leit motiv of all the 
diplomatic notes and resolutions of the League in the eight 
years which followed.** 


i 


ameter 


The Peace Treaty signed with Italy on 10 February 1947 
provided in Article 23 that Italy renounce “all right and title 
to [its] territorial possessions in Africa.”*® The Big Four powers 
delegated the task of solving the fate of these colonies to their 
Foreign Ministers and agreed to present the question to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations if their representatives 
did not reach an agreement by 15 September 1948. In Octo- 
ber 1947 the Deputy Foreign Ministers decided to send a Mis- 
sion of Inquiry to Libya. The League tried unsuccessfully to 
participate in this mission and, on 10 June 1946, the following 


cable was sent: 


. 


— 
ITETe LV. 
Gubestinin mes 


SUB tempat 2 


The Council of the Arab League, now in session at Bludan, Syria, 
having learnt through certain news agency reports about the 
British proposal to send a delegation of the Four Great Powers 
to enquire into the wishes of the people.of Tripoli anc’ Cyrenaica, 
desires that you be informed that the Arab League considers 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica as Arab nations and is interested in any 
such investigations. Moreover, its Pact requires it to be concerned 
with the affairs and interests of these countries and, therefore, it 
is desirous of being associated with the body to which the British 
proposal refers [Resolution No. 59]. 


ee Ry masa 


However, expecting a refusal, the Council also provided 
the following day that “If the League is not invited by the 
Powers, it shall then take action . . . to survey the program of 
enquiry in order to see that it is fairly conducted in the interest 
i of Tripoli and Cyrenaica” (Resolution No. 62). 


iE Pees Ee 


28See Resolution No. 41, 6 April 1946; Part II of the communiqué of 
the Heads of Arab States issued at the Conference of Inshas, 29 May 1946; 
Resolution No. 62, 11 June 1946; Part III of the communiqué issued at 
Bludan, 12 June 1946; Resolution No. 155, 24 March 1947; Resolution No. 
179, 9 October 1947; Resolution No. 208, 22 February 1948. 

29 For text of the Treaty see Amelia C. Leiss, European Peace Treaties 
After World War II (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1954), pp. 163-250. 
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On 13 September 1948 the representatives of the Big Four 
met in Paris in a final effort to deal with the matter but were 
unable to reach any agreement by 15 September. On that, date 
the problem was automatically referred to the United Nations. 
The efforts of the League were then directed to the United 
Nations where the debate on the question opened on 7 April 
1949. At the outset it was decided to permit representatives from 
the territories in question to participate without vote in the 
discussions. ‘The League had already directed its efforts, with 
considerable success, to obtaining agreement among the various 
political parties on their common aims (Resolution No. 238, 
21 March 1949). 


On 3 May 1949 the United Kingdom delegation, sup- 
ported by the United States delegation, submitted a draft 
resolution to the General Assembly providing for Libyan in- 
dependence ten years after adoption of the resolution.*® In the 
interim period the United Kingdom would assume the trustee- 
ship of Cyrenaica and an international commission, which 
would include Egypt, would attempt to work out a plan for 
an international trusteeship regime for the rest of the Libyan 
territory. However, before consideration could be given to this 
proposal, the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom and 
Italy—Ernest Bevin and Carlo Sforza—had reached on 7 May 
a compromise which resulted in a second draft resolution which 
envisaged Libyan independence in ten years. In the intervening 
period the three Libyan territories—Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, 
and the Fezzan—would be under the trusteeship, respectively, 
of the United Kingdom, Italy (in 1951), and France. 


The Bevin-Sforza plan did not obtain the two-thirds vote 
necessary for approval in the General Assembly. This vote 
marked the failure of the colonial policy pursued by the West- 
ern powers. The two most important consequences of this Arab 
victory were the unilateral decision of the United Kingdom to 


30 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/466, 3 May 1949. 
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recognize Cyrenaica as an independent state’ and the Arab- 
Italian rapprochement. After the failure of the Bevin-Sforza 
plan, Italy considered the possibility of coming to some agree- 
ment with the League and numerous semi-official contacts were 
established. In June J/ Tempo published an interview by Abd 
al-Rahman Azzam, Secretary-General of the Arab League, fol- 
lowed by one given by Carlo Sforza, in which both predicted 
close Arab-Italian cooperation in Libya. Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi declared that the motivating principle of Italy in co- 
lonial matters was to “favor from now on the independence of 
African territories.”** 

Debates were resumed at the fourth session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and ended in the first week 
of November with a single resolution that was adopted by the 
General Assembly** on 21 November by 49 votes in favor, 1 
against, and 8 abstentions. The resolution provided that: Libya 
—consisting of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan—would 
become an independent and sovereign state; and that its in- 
dependence would become effective as soon as possible but not 


later than 1 January 1952. 

In the interim the Administering Authorities (the United 
Kingdom for Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and France for the 
Fezzan) were to help the people of Libya in drawing up a con- 
stitution and establishing an independent government. In ful- 
filling these objectives they were to be assisted by a United 
Nations Commissioner together with a Council of ten mem- 


310On 1 June 1949, E. A. V. de Candole, head of the United Kingdom 
administration in Cyrenaica, announced to the “National Congress” meeting 
in Benghazi: “Great Britain recognizes the Amir Idris . . . as head of the 
Government of Cyrenaica and affirms that nothing will be done to prejudice 
the future of Libya as a unit ... she formally recognizes the wish of the 
Cyrenaican population to govern themselves . . . she accepts the creation 
of a Cyrenaican government with the right of solving internal problems and 
invites the Amir to London for discussions of these questions.” The Times, 
2 June 1949; see also Le Monde, 3 June 1949. 

82 See Chronique de Politique Etrangére, Vol. 2, No. 5 (September 1949) , 
p: 695 and the Report presented by the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League to the Council at its twelth session in March 1950 on the question 
of the independence of Libya, p. 45. 

33 General Assembly Resolution 289 (IV), 21 November 1949. 
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bers.** As the one Arab, League member of the Council, Egypt 
was directed by the Political Committee “to pursue the Libyan 
issue until the country’s unification and independence, as 
planned by the United Nations, had been achieved.”* There 
was considerable uneasiness among the Arab League states lest 
the interim period afford a new opportunity for the Western 
powers to impose their colonial policy. 


In addition to its activities on the international level, the 
League had also been active on the domestic front since March 
1947 when the Amir Said Muhammad Idris el-Sanusi sent a 
letter to the Secretary-General of the League asking the League 
to intervene on Libya’s behalf in accordance with the resolu- 
tions of the Inshas and Bludan Conferences. The League then 
supported the establishment of the National Liberation Move- 
ment (Haiat Tahrir Libya) which demanded independence and 
unity for Libya and membership in the League. The movement 
fostered a coalition with another Cyrenaican political party, 
the Omar Mukhtar Club, named after a Libyan nationalist 
leader killed by the Italians during the period of their adminis- 
tration. These parties, in turn, merged into the National Con- 
gress of Cyrenaica. The League then brought together the 
major parties of Tripolitania—the Nationalist Party (al-Hizb 
al-Watani) and the Free National Bloc (Kutlah al-Ahrar)— 
into the National Congress of Cyrenaica. 


Although all the parties were unified as regards independ- 
ence, they were considerably divided regarding the political and 
constitutional regime that the new state should adopt. The 
National Congress of Cyrenaica demanded a unitary and cen- 
tralized monarchy for all of Libya, while the Tripolitanian 
parties were opposed to the rule of the Grand Sanusi. This 


84 The Resolution provided that the United Nations Commissioner be 
appointed by the General Assembly and that the Council consist of one 
representative named by the governments of each of the following states: 
Egypt, France, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States; one representative from each of the three regions of Libya; and a 
representative from the minorities. 


35 See Resolutions No. 331, 2 February 1951, and 403, 13 October 1951. 
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fundamental conflict was exploited by some Western powers, 
In Cyrenaica pressure was brought to bear on the Grand Sanusi 
to sign a treaty with the United Kingdom binding his princi- 
pality to the latter in a relationship similar in all respects to 
that of Jordan; in Tripolitania the Italians financed the Istiqlal 
Party, a Tripolitanian nationalist party, which demanded au- 
tonomy for that region; in the Fezzan France created an inde- 
pendent government under the authority of Ahmad Sayf al- 
Nasir, the leader of the fight against the Italian occupation who 
returned to Fezzan with the Free French forces. 


It seemed as if the partition of Libya was inevitable de- 
spite the United Nations resolution. Nevertheless, Libyan unity 
was to be achieved by the combined efforts of the League 
officials, the followers of the Sanusi, and Adrian Pelt, United 
Nations Commissioner. In February 1950, Bashir al-Sadawi—a 
Tripolitanian who returned after World War II from Saudi 
Arabia where he had acted as political advisor to Ibn Saud— 
persuaded the various political parties of Cyrenaica and Tripo- 
litania to agree to the principle of a federal monarchy with 
the Amir al-Sanusi as King. Ahmad Sayf al-Nasir also accepted 
this principle since the federal state concept offered a guarantee 
for the internal autonomy of the Fezzan. When Libya was finally 
declared independent on 24 December 1951 and was admitted 
as the eighth member of the Arab League on 8 March 1953, 
it appeared that the Arab organization had achieved objectives 
that most experts had considered impossible eight years before. 


“Maghribism” and Colonialism 


In the beginning, the League was very cautious and very 
conciliatory in regard to the Maghrib question. Article 1 of 
the League Pact stipulates clearly that only an independent 
Arab state may become a member of the League, and com- 
mentators on the Pact made a point of explaining that the 
purpose of this clause was to limit the League in the Maghrib 
to an essentially cultural and social activity. In fact, the League 
relied in great part on the good will and understanding of 
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France regarding the North African problem. It was hoped 
that the disastrous errors which it had committed in its over- 
seas territories would lead it to adopt a new attitude toward 
the desire for emancipation which motivated the indigenous 
masses of North Africa. It was thought that any intervention 
of the League could only have a harmful affect upon the evolu- 
tion of relations between the “protector” state and the Maghrib. 


That is why merely an indirect and cautious reference was 
made at the Inshas Conference to the dependent Arab terri- 
tories. Commenting subsequently on the communiqué issued by 
the Conference, 


the Council recommended that the Arab Governments endeavor 
to secure the freedom of the Arab countries that are still outside 
the League in order to enable them to get their independence or 
be integrated in the Arab country of which they form a part 
[Resolution No. 63, 11 June 1946]. 


Nothing was said that could give offense to the French adminis- 
tration in North Africa. 


Judging by this discrete approach it might be deduced that 
officials of the League hoped to be called upon to reconcile 
French interests in the Maghrib with the aspirations of the 
Arab people by the adherence of the three North African states 
both to the League and the French Union. The Secretary- 
General of the League declared a few months later: 


There is no contradiction between membership in the Arab League 
and adherence to the French Union, so long as this association 
is wanted and freely entered into by these three countries. The 
Arab League Pact leaves intact the sovereignty of its Member 
States.*® 


In other words, the League admitted and recognized the 
privileged position of France in the Maghrib but demanded at 
the same time a greater measure of autonomy for the three 


86 From the Jnformation Bulletin of the Egyptian Embassy in Paris, Octo- 
ber 1946. 
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North African states. This was a misunderstanding of the very 
elements of the problem. Paris, in fact, was unable to control 
the Maghrib, which was actually ruled by the Residency which, 
in turn, served the interests of French business groups in North 
Africa.** 

A combination of circumstances brought about a changed 
attitude on the part of the League. There was, in the first 
place, the new policy initiated by General Franco in Spanish 
Morocco designed as a conciliatory gesture toward the Arab 
world. The roots of this policy can be traced back to 1946 
when General Franco, conscious of his isolation from the inter- 
national community, made his first overtures to the Arab 
League. On 10 December of that year he entered into contact 
with it and this contact was officially recorded in a Council 
resolution (Resolution No. 123). At the request of the Spanish 
government a copy of the Cultural Treaty**® among the Arab 
states was sent to Spain. The next evidence of Spain’s rap- 
prochement with the League was a resolution asking the Spanish 
government to elaborate further upon the administrative changes 
Spain intended to carry out in Spanish Morocco (Resolution 
No. 136). Three subsequent resolutions dealt with the strength- 
ening of Spanish-Arab friendship.*® Despite these resolutions, 
however, little has been done so far to satisfy Arab aspirations. 


The second development to influence League policy was 
the turn of events in Morocco and the speech of the Sultan of 
Morocco, Sidi Muhammad Ibn Yusuf, in Tangier in April 
1947. On 9 April the Sultan of Morocco left Rabat for a visit 
to Tangier. There he made two speeches. The second one later 
cost him his throne. He made friendly reference to the Arab 
League and claimed “full rights” for Morocco. In response to 
this appeal Abd al-Rahman Azzam, Secretary-General of the 
Arab League, telegraphed the Sultan promising full support. 


87 See André Julien, L’Afrique du Nord en marche-Nationalismes Musul- 
mans et Souveraineté Frangaise, Ed. Julliard, Paris 1952, p. 62, and Robert 
Barrat, Justice pour le Maroc, Ed. du Seuil, Paris 1953, p. 102. 

38 See pp. 439-440 below. 

39 Resolutions No. 286, 313, 609. 
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The third development of particular significance was the 
Abd al-Karim affair in May 1947. Abd al-Karim, instigator 
of the Riff War of 1925, had been exiled by the French. On 
his way from Reunion Island ta the Riviera, where the French 
had given him permission to live, he left his ship at Port Said 
to seek sanctuary in Egypt. With the exception of several state- 
ments which he made to various newspapers that he would be 
willing to fight France, his contribution was more spectacular 
than effective. All these were dramatic’ incidents which in- 
fluenced Arab public opinion and prompted the League to act. 


Such action took place on two levels, as in the case of 
Libya. On the internal level the League encouraged the crea- 
tion of the “Maghrib Bureau” in Cairo in which the North 
African states were represented by the various liberation move- 
ments in exile.*° This Bureau, subsidized by the League, enables 
the latter to receive and evaluate the latest information regard- 
ing the Maghrib. 

On the international level the League has continued to 
elaborate its program in three stages, as can been seen from 
the following example: (1) “the submission by the Member 
States of a note to the Government of the French Republic 
urging the realization of Moorish Independence” (Resolution 
No. 340, 17 March 1951); (2) “A request to the Powers for 
their intercession with the French Government for a fair 
solution of the Moroccan question” (Resolution No. 385, 10 
November 1951); (3) “In case such endeavors fail, referral of 
the question of Morocco to the sixth session of the General 
Assembly” (Resolution No. 385). 


As both the first and second stages of the program brought 
forth no results, the League, supported by Asiatic powers, pre- 
sented the Maghrib question to the United Nations. At first, 





40 Initially Tunisia was represented by Dr. Thamir and Habib Bour 
Guibba; Algeria by Shadin el-Mekki; Morocco by Allal el-Fasi; Spanish 
Morocco by Abd el-Khaliq Torres and Muhammad ben Abud. At present 
Tunisia is represented by Salih bin Yusuf; Algeria by Muhammad Khyaar; 
Morocco and Spanish Morocco are jointly represented by Allal el-Fasi and 
Abu el-Hasan el-Wazzani. 
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France with the help of the Western powers, was able to ex- 
clude it from consideration. This refusal to include the Moroccan 
problem on the agenda of the sixth session of the General 
Assembly was followed by the refusal, on 14 April 1952, of the 
Security Council to consider the Tunisian question. Finally in 
June 1952 the attempt to convene a special session of the 
General Assembly to examine the Tunisian problem also failed. 
It was not until the seventh session of the General Assembly 
that the sponsors were able to secure the inclusion of their 
petition on the agenda and to obtain resolutions in favor of 
both the Tunisian and Moroccan causes.** 


When the Sultan of Morocco was deposed on 20 August 
1953, the sponsors, in a letter dated 21 August, requested the 
President of the Security Council 


to call an urgent meeting of the Security Council to investigate 
the international friction and the danger to international peace 
and security which has arisen by the unlawful intervention of 
France in Morocco and the overthrow of its legitimate sovereign 
and to take action under the Charter.*? 


However, on 3 September 1953 the request failed to obtain the 
approval of the Council. This failure found an echo in a reso- 
lution adopted on 7 September 1953 by the Council of the 
League. The resolution stipulated that “the States of the Arab 
League express the utmost concern for the national aspirations 
of the Moroccan people and announce that they do not recog- 
nize, under any circumstances, the illegal position of the French 
authorities in Morocco.” The resolution ended: 


The Council considers that, as a preliminary step, the Arab dele- 
gations to the United Nations, supported by the delegates of the 
Asian-African nations, should continue their efforts to submit the 
Tunisian and Moroccan questions to the General Assembly. The 
Council announces its continued support of Morocco and Tunisia 
in their valiant struggle for freedom, sovereignty and independence, 


41 General Assembly Resolutions 611 (VII), 17 December 1952 and 612 


(VII) , 19 December 1952. 
42 United Nations Doc. $/3085, 21 August 1953. 
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and hopes that the General Assembly will be able, at its present 
session, to influence France to respond to the lawful national 
aspiration of Tunisia and Morocco so as to avoid the adoption 
of other measures which Arab public opinion is calling for [Reso- 
lution No. 581]. 


On the same day two other resolutions were adopted which 
recommended “that the Member States make every effort 
through diplomatic channels at their capitals and through their 
diplomatic missions abroad, to gain support for the Arab point 
of view in the case both of Tunisia and Morocco”’ (Resolutions 
No. 583 and 585). 


During the eighth session of the General Assembly in the 
fall of 1953, a draft resolution recognizing the right of the 
people of Morocco to complete self-determination, and a draft 
resolution recommending that all necessary steps be taken to 
ensure the realization by the people of Tunisia of their right to 
full sovereignty and independence did not muster the requisite 
two-thirds majority.** 


Again at the ninth session of the General Assembly in 1954, 
the Arab League states and the Asian nations resumed their 
efforts in the matter but, in view of the negotiations then be- 
ing undertaken with the Tunisians by French Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France, the Assembly decided “to postpone for the time 
being further consideration” of both questions.“ 


The Algerian question was presented to the Security Coun- 
cil for the first time by a letter dated 5 January 1955 from the 
Saudi Arabian delegation, which brought “to the attention of 
the Security Council . . . the grave situation in Algeria” and 
reserved the right of its “Government to request the President 
of the Security Council to call a meeting of the Council to 
consider this matter.” 


43 United Nations Docs. A/C.1/L.60, 9 October 1953, and A/C.1/L.64, 


22 October 1953. 

44 General Assembly Resolutions 812 (IX) and 813 (IX), 17 December 
1954. 

45 United Nations Doc. $/3341, 5 January 1955. 
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Until this time the League had judged it expedient to 
defer the Algerian question until a later time,*® for the situation | 
i | there was quite different from that prevailing in the other two 3 
if North African territories. Algeria was not administered as a __ [ 
i French colonial protectorate—it was, rather, an integral part 
: of France, a department. Also the French population there was , 
greater than that in Tunisia or Morocco, and, lastly, such 
nationalism as existed was rent by dissension among the various 
| 
| 





factions and parties. ‘ 
i} If the intervention of the United Nations has created a 0 
ut new restriction on the jus utendi and abutendi of France, it n 
i could never be more than a moral and political pressure, for a 
; the “protector” nation could use the veto in the Security Coun- M 
be cil should the United Nations decide on coercive action—as fi 
; unlikely as that may be. Nonetheless, the United Nations re- c 
[ mains the only resort for the peaceful liberation of North Africa. nr 
; A number of prominent Frenchmen accept such a solution. 

; Francois Mauriac has expressed himself as follows: fi 
Justice is also a policy: such a policy was needed in North Africa. T 

What opportunity remains to us to establish justice? That which hi 

was expressed at the United Nations in the speech of the repre- pi 

sentative of the Arab people which was designed to embarrass me th 

and of which, of course, I do not approve entirely.*? | i 

f The intervention of the League, although bringing no , “© 
> results as yet, at least has had the merit of stripping the Magh- : 
° rib demands of their semblance of sedition, and attempting to - 
bring them within the context of international public law. mn 
thi 
the 

| in 

46 See Resolution No. 521, adopted by the League Council, 9 March 1953. to 
47 Robert Barrat, op. cit., p. 12. | the 
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Non-Political Activities 


the political field are better known generally, some 
of the most constructive work has been carried on in the eco- 
nomic, legal, social, and cultural fields. In the economic field, 
actual achievements are few but a groundwork has been laid 
which may well bear fruit in the future. In the legal and social 
fields, a beginning has been made under the impact of Western 
civilization and a new consciousness has been aroused of com- 
mon problems and of the necessity of finding adequate solutions. 


* LTHOUGH THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ARAB LEAGUE IN 


The greatest progress has been recorded in the cultural 
field, where the impress of a common heritage is still strong. 
The Arab peoples have not forgotten the great period of their 
history when the culture of Islam was at its most dynamic and 
served to fertilize and revitalize Western civilization. During 
the tenth century, in the fields of medicine, mathematics, and 
astronomy, some of the great world achievements were re- 
corded. The arts flourished and in the mosques and palaces 
a distinctive style of architecture was developed. Arab traders 
ranged as far afield as China, Java, and Ceylon, and the in- 
fluence of their trade has left a permanent mark on Western 
commercial vocabulary. A great university system was built up 
through which scholars kept in touch with each other all over 
the Muslim world. The greatest of these universities—al-Azhar 
in Cairo—is still a center for the diffusion of Muslim culture. 


Economic Cooperation 


Although the League has made numerous recommendations 
to the Arab states regarding economic cooperation—such as 
the unification of currency (Resolution No. 205); a preferen- 
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tial trade system among the Arab states (Resolution No. 356); 
the strengthening and coordination of land, sea, and air trans- 
portation and communication among the member states—little 
has been achieved. 


Several projects have been carefully studied but very few 
have reached the stage of practical application. There have, for 
example, been efforts to ensure direct telephone communication 
between Arab countries (Resolution No. 235, 19 March 1949), 
to reach agreement on a draft treaty on civil aviation (Resolu- 
tion No. 251, 27 October 1949), to establish an Arab shipping 
company as proposed by Lebanon (Resolution No. 534, 9 April 
1953), to integrate land and air communications among the 
Arab countries (Resolution No. 551, 9 April 1953), to put 
back into operation the Hejaz Railway line (Resolution 552, 
9 April 1953), and to promote inter-Arab river navigation 
(Resolution No. 555, 9 April 1953). 


Credit must be given to Lebanon for having tried for many 
years to induce the League to accord major importance to 
economic cooperation in its work. Lebanon was also influential 
in making the Treaty of Joint Defence and Economic Co-opera- 
tion of 1950 into one, not only of military defense, but of eco- 
nomic cooperation. Thus Article 7 of this Treaty stipulated that 
the contracting states should cooperate in exploiting their re- 
sources and facilitating the exchange of their national products. 
Article 8 provided for the creation of an Economic Council 
composed of the Ministers of Economic Affairs of the signatory 
states. 

On 7 September 1953 two agreements were reached that 
dealt directly with the problem of Arab economic cooperation 
(Resolution No. 588). One agreement was concerned with the 
exchange of goods and services and the lowering of tariff and 
trade barriers. With regard to agricultural products and live- 
stock, this provided that these products should be exempt from 
customs and import duties if they originated in the territory of 
one of the contracting parties. A list of selected industrial prod- 
ucts also originating in the territory of one of the parties should 
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enjoy most-favored-nation treatment as regards customs and 
import duties and should be admitted with a reduction of 25 
per cent of the existing customs tariff of the importing states. 
The Arab countries agreed to grant most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to each other regarding import and export permits and 
to facilitate transit across their territories “by any kind of trans- 
port allowed by the laws of the country being crossed.” 


The other agreement was designed to facilitate both the 
exchange of currency for the payment of goods and debts and 
the transfer of capital. It was agreed that the parties grant 
each other the most-favored-nation treatment regarding the 
transfer of currency for current transactions, and should facili- 
tate such transfers. The parties also agreed to facilitate the 
transfer of capital between them, to permit the return to the 
country of origin of all Arab capital entering their territories 
and to prevent the flight of capital from the Arab states. 


On 9 April 1953 the League also established an Arab 
Postal Union (Resolution 549) and an Arab Telecommunica- 
tions and Radiocommunications Union (Resolution 556). Each 
has a permanent office at the Secretariat which serves as an 
information and consultation center fer the various members 
of the Unions. Finally, the two Unions provide for the exchange 
of technicians, the unification of programs relating to inter- 
national congresses, and the standardization of equipment used 
by the member states. The delegates meet once a year. 


As praiseworthy as these efforts may be, they are inade- 
quate—the economic integration of the various Arab states has 
barely started. Arab experts, conscious of this failure, have 
attempted to solve the problem by promoting directly the in- 
tegration of certain Arab industries, and by utilizing the ma- 
chinery set up for the boycott of Israel.** But here, too, positive 
results have not yet been achieved. The League still lacks an 
“infra-structure” (a basic economic structure) and such a weak- 


48 See Resolution No. 558, 9 April 1953, the proposals made by the Egyp- 
tian Regional Boycott Office. 
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ness in the twentieth century is fatal to even the best established 
political unions. 


Legislative and Judicial Cooperation 


When the member states of the League became inde- 
pendent, their institutional and legislative systems differed so 
markedly that they might have belonged to different civiliza- 
tions. One of the more interesting efforts of the League was 
the promulgation of laws and the establishment of institutions 
designed to draw together these nations which had been sepa- 
rated by the effects of Western colonialism but were still unified 
on an intellectual and spiritual plane by a common religion 
and culture. 


As the first step, the Legal Department drafted legislation 
for inter-Arab private international law which was subsequently 
approved by the Council of the League. Such legislation had 
been non-existent up to that time. On 27 October 1949 an 
agreement was concluded on the nationality of citizens of Arab 
states residing abroad which provided that any person belonging 
by origin to one of the Arab League states, who had not ac- 
quired a specific nationality and who had not made an appli- 
cation to adopt the nationality of his country of origin within 
the delays fixed under treaties and laws, should be considered 
a subject of his country of origin (Resolution No. 245). 


On 14 October 1952 the Council adopted three agree- 
ments: an agreement relating to the “Serving of Summons and 
Powers of Attorney,” designed to facilitate the serving of sum- 
mons and the execution of powers of attorney and to promote 
collaboration in this field (Resolution No. 427); an agreement 
relating to the “Execution of Judgments” which stipulated that 
any final judgment involving civil or commercial rights or pay- 
ments, any sentence imposed by courts having jurisdiction over 
penal matters, or matters concerning injuries made by the com- 
petent legal authorities in any of the member states, should be 
enforceable in the other states of the League in accordance with 
the provisions of the agreement (Resolution No. 428); and an 
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“Extradition Agreement” providing for close collaboration with 
regard to the surrender of criminals (Resolution No. 429). 
The Council also adopted on 5 May 1954 an agreement which 
regulated the acquisition of nationality by a national of one 
of the member states in a country of another member (Resolu- 
tion No. 773). 


We do not intend to analyze the agreements here but 
only to make general statements on the institutional and legis- 
lative achievements of the League. First, it is important to note 
that the League was quite slow in passing inter-Arab legislation. 
The first important agreement was signed in October 1952, 
fully seven years after the creation of the organization. 


Second, the procedure adopted for concluding such agree- 
ments is extremely slow and is largely responsible for the delay 
in implementation. A draft agreement adopted by the Council 
must also be signed by the delegates as representatives of their 
respective countries before it is submitted for ratification to the 
member states. But the worst obstacle is the fact that these 
agreements must also be ratified by the parliaments of each 
country before they can go into effect. Actually the achieve- 
ment of purely technical agreements among the Arab states 
involves a far more cumbersome process than the conclusion of 
political agreements with foreign states. 


Third, the provisions for withdrawing from such agree- 
ments are surprisingly simple.** Notification of six months or a 
year is sufficient to end a union painfully achieved by the vari- 
ous organs of the League. This is particularly hard to under- 
stand in the light of the fact that the Arab states agreed to 
sign a military alliance for ten years.™ 


Fourth, the importance given to the concept of national 
sovereignty is out of tune with the times. Instead of progressively 


49 See, e.g., Article 19 of the Agreement on Execution of Judgments and 
Article 22 of the Agreement on the surrender of criminals. 


50See Article 12 of the Treaty of Joint Defence and Economic Co- 
operation, Appendix B, p. 448. 
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shaving away the sovereignty of the Arab states, the League 
has used this concept as the basis of its institutional approach 
and has established legislation designed to resolve conflicts re- 
sulting from national antagonisms instead of attempting to 
eliminate the barriers creating such antagonisms. The whole 
approach is predicated upon the idea that the political frontiers 
established in 1919 by the West will remain intact forever. 


Social Cooperation 


Social cooperation in the Arab League has found expres- 
sion in a number of different resolutions of the League Council 
dealing with the welfare of the Arab masses.°' However, four 
seminars organized by the United Nations in collaboration with 
the Arab League have expressed even better the League’s con- 
cern in this field. 


The first seminar, held in Beirut, from 15 August to 1 
September 1949, made a general and preliminary study of 
social welfare in the Arab states.°* The second seminar was held 
in Cairo from 22 November to 14 December 1950 and dealt 
with the question of socia! welfare in rural areas. The work of 
some of its committees also covered such subjects as the prob- 
lems of bedouins and the social assistance extended to them.” 
The third of these seminars, held at Damascus from 8 to 20 
December 1952, dealt more specifically with social assistance 
and its methods of organization in the Arab states.°* The fourth 
seminar was held at Baghdad from 6 March to 21 March 1954 
and dealt with Social Welfare in ae Agricultural Development 
and Industrialization of the Arab States.** Over a hundred 
preliminary working papers and short research papers connected 


51 See Resolutions No. 494, 529, 546, 547, 761. 
52 United Nations Doc. E/CN.5/175/Rev.1, 15 November 1949. 


53 United Nations Doc. ST/TAA/Ser.C/1, June 1951. The proceedings 
of this Conference have also been published by the Ministry of Social Affairs 


in Egypt. 

54 United Nations Doc. ST/TAA/Ser.C/12, 30 December 1953. 

55 See United Nations Fourth Social Welfare Seminar for Arab States 
(Baghdad: Ministry of Social Affairs, 1954), mimeographed. 
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with the topic of this seminar were submitted by the delegates 
and the participating experts. The seminar dealt with: evalua- 
tion of methods of approach to social welfare questions in the 
economic development of the Arab states; the role of social 
welfare in the settlement of bedouin tribes; the role of social 
welfare in the development of rural industries; the role of social 
welfare in the growing industrialization of urban areas; and the 
role of social welfare in the petroleum industry. 


Although the length of this paper does not permit a de- 
scription of the recommendations of the seminars, they are 
worth studying because they indicate the new importance at- 
tached to social welfare on the part of some Arabs, and their 
zeal in pushing social welfare as one of the main activities of 
the League. Albeit the Arab states, because of limited resources, 
will necessarily be slow in implementing these studies, neverthe- 
less their eager participation in them is evidence of a new aware- 
ness of the worth of the individual and the need for improving 
the conditions of the people. 


Cultural Cooperation 


The frontiers separating the Arab states have created na- 
tional rivalries and the consciousness of separate nationalities. 
The Arabic language remains the most powerful tool capable 
of welding these dissident national groups together. The lan- 
guage of the Koran, disseminated throughout the Arab world, 
tends to eliminate local dialects and national particularisms. It 
constitutes the only element susceptible of bringing about a 
synthesis of two seemingly incompatible concepts—nationalism 
and Pan-Arabism. It was for this reason that the initial efforts 
of the League were in the direction of cultural unity. 


At one of the very first meetings of the Council on 27 
November 1945, a Cultural Treaty was adopted which defined 
the goals and principles of inter-Arab cultural cooperation 
(Resolution No. 14). The two important aims of the League 
in this field were the standardization of various educational 
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systems and the enrichment of Arab culture. Arrangements de- 
signed to ensure the realization of this first objective included: 
exchange of teachers, professors, students, and scholars among 
the Arab countries; harmonization of educational syllabi and 
certificates; construction of hostels for Arab students; standard- 
ization of scientific terms to bring the Arabic language into 
conformity with modern thought and science; inclusion of the 
study of the legislation of other Arab countries in syllabi; in- 
formation concerning the social, cultural, economic, and political 
conditions in all Arab countries by means of broadcasts, cinema, 
and press.*® 

The means proposed to enrich Arab culture were: the 
translation of foreign works; the encouragement of intellectual 
output in the Arab countries by granting prizes; opening insti- 
tutes for scientific and literary research; promulgating legislation 
for the protection of authors’ rights in member states of the 
League; organizing visits by Arab scholars; and encouraging 
cultural, scientific, and educational conferences.** 


To carry out this ambitious program of unification and 
development, the following machinery exists: a Cultural Com- 
mittee which meets once a year in different Arab countries and 
makes recommendations to the Council of the League; a Perma- 
nent Bureau, established by the above Committee, which meets 
once a month and controls the activities of the Cultural De- 
partment. This Department, under the Secretariat-General of 
the League, is a technical and administrative body which studies 
the proposals made by interested educational groups, universities, 
and the various Arab governments. In addition, provision was 
made in Article 1 of the Cultural Treaty for the setting up of 
local committees in the Arab capitals to consider matters of 
cultural cooperation among the Arab states. This provision, 
however, has not yet been implemented despite a recommenda- 
tion of the Council of January 1954 (Resolution No. 637). 


56 See Articles 2, 3, 9, and 15 of the Cultural Treaty. 
57 See Articles 7, 8, and 11 of the Cultural Treaty. 
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The cultural activity of the League in the last nine years 
has been quite substantial. An Institute for the Revival of 
Arabic Manuscripts was created and about eight thousand 
manuscripts have been microfilmed. An Institute of Higher Arab 
Studies was set up in 1953 to train Middle Eastern experts.”® 


The first Arab Cultural Conference, convened in Lebanon 
in the summer of 1947, studied the subject of standardizing 
school curricula and establishing a common minimum of na- 
tional culture. The second conference was held in Alexandria 
in the summer of 1950 and studied a policy of expansion in 
secondary schools and colleges. An Arab Archaeological Con- 
ference met in Damascus in the summer of 1947 and, inter alia, 
considered the revision of archaeological legislation in the vari- 
ous Arab countries. Ceremonies were held in Baghdad to cele- 
brate the thousandth anniversary of the death of Avicenna.*” 


Apart from these organizations and regional conferences, 
the League carries on a number of other cultural activities. 
The Cultural Committee has met annually, in Cairo, Alexandria, 
and Amman and, in January 1955 in Jiddah. The Permanent 
Bureau has held about fifty meetings. Both agencies have passed 
a number of resolutions and recommendations which were ap- 
proved by the League. Some of these were designed to combat 
illiteracy and promote adult education (Resolutions No. 246, 
443); provide for the education of Palestinian refugees;® and 
coordinate the cultural policy of the Arab states in international 
organizations (Resolution No. 450). Others dealt with collabo- 
ration with UNESCO;* exchange of professors and students 
(Resolutions No. 457, 628); standardization of scientific termi- 


58 See Resolutions No. 435, 485, 528, 543, 612, 741, 742, 772 of the Council 
of the League. This Institute has been very strongly attacked. See, for ex- 
ample, al-Ahram of 6 February 1954. After a violent campaign of strong 
criticism in the press, the Council assigned a Commission to study needed 
reforms in the Institute. See Resolution No. 612, 26 January 1954. 

59 The Cultural Department has published all the proceedings of these 
conferences. 
60 See footnote 21, p. 414. 
61 See Resolutions No. 633, 634, 635, 636, 637, 640, 768. 
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nology (Resolution No. 618) ; translation of foreign works (Reso- 
lution No. 621); preparation of an Arab encyclopedia (Reso- 
lution No. 638); granting of scholarships to Arab or Muslim 
students from non-Arab League countries (Resolution No. 625), 


In another area related to cultural cooperation, it is sig- 
nificant that as many as 455 Egyptian professors were in other 
Arab countries in 1953® while 4,791 university students from 
other Arab and Muslim lands came to Egypt in 1953 and 
1954. In addition Beirut remains a university center which 
attracts students from Iraq, Jordan, Syria, and a number of 
other countries. Baghdad is another center of cultural attraction 
for all the principalities on the Persian Gulf. Cultural coopera- 
tion among the various Arab states is apparently the most solid 
achievement of the League. Yet one must question whether such 
achievements are an adequate reflection of the rich opportuni- 
ties which were open to the Arab organization. 


CONCLUSION 


In evaluating the work of the League, one must admit 
that the failures outweigh any successes. The League failed in 
Palestine and, what is more significant, did not succeed in laying 
the foundations for economic and social unification. Composed, 
as it is, of nations whose nascent political and economic insti- 
tutions are weak, the League as an organization can only repre- 
sent the sum of its parts. Yet, despite its intrinsic weaknesses, 
this Arab risorgimento remains the first indigenous effort to 
remedy the balkanization of the area brought about by decades 
of Western imperialism. The League has, in effect, endeavored 
to achieve a marriage of convenience between traditional Islam 
and Occidental modernism. In this attempt the League has 


62 Egyptian professors were in the following countries and _ territories: 
Saudi Arabia 136, Libya 89, Quwait 64, Syria 62, Iraq 60, Lebanon 16, 
Bahrein 10; Lahej 9, Gaza 7, Aden 2. 

63 Arab and Muslim students in Egyptian universities numbered: at 
al-Azhar, 4,106; Cairo University, 519; Heliopolis University, 111; Alexandria 
University, 55. 
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favored a compromise which may have led Western diplomacy, 
‘tired of waiting for results, to utilize other channels. 


But alliances and airfields cannot, in themselves, transform 
the Arab states into partners—rather, the people of the region 
must be helped in their effort to find themselves in the twentieth 
century. Among the steps necessary for the Westernization of the 
Arab world, the League’s compromise offers a maximum of 
advantages and guarantees. Even if the League becomes weaker, 
its prestige for the Arabs remains intact, not only because it is 
the first non-Western international organization, but because 
it symbolizes Arab unity to the people from Agadir to Aden. 


SHARE OF THE MEMBER STATES 
IN THE BUDGET OF THE LEAGUE SECRETARIAT-GENERAL ; 


(About 1 million dollars annually, excluding the expenditures of the Palestine War: ) 














UBYA 2% 


ZZ JORDAN 3% 


YEMEN 3% 
SAUD! ARABIA 
15.5% 


JORDAN 
Me, ™ 
LEBANON 
6% 
SAUDI 
7% 


ARABIA 


, Percentages according to Resolution Percentages according to Resolution 
No.7 adopted by the Council, No. 577 adopted by the Council, 
5 November, 1945. 9 May, 1953. 
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Appendix A 


PACT OF THE ARAB LEAGUE* 
22 MARCH 1945 


With a view to strengthening che close relations and numerous ties which 
bind the Arab States, 

And out of concern for the cementing and reinforcing of these bonds on 
the basis of respect for the independence and sovereignty of these States, 

And in order to direct their efforts toward the goal of the welfare of all 
the Arab States, their common weal, the guarantee of their future and the 
realization of their aspirations, 

And in response to Arab public opinion in all the Arab countries, 

Have agreed to conclude a pact to this effect and have delegated as 
their plenipottentiaries those whose names are given below. . 


Article 1.—The League of Arab States shall be composed of the inde- 
pendent Arab States that have signed this Pact. 

Every Independent Arab State shall have the right to adhere to the 
League. Should it desire to adhere, it shall present an application to this 
effect which shall be filed with the permanent Secretariat-General and 
submitted to the Council at its first meeting following the presentation of 
the application. 

Article 2.—The purpose of the League is to draw closer the relations 
between member States and co-ordinate their political activities with the 
aim of realizing a close collaboration between them, to safeguard their 
independence and sovereignty, and to consider in a general way the affairs 
and interests of the Arab countries. 

It also has among its purposes a close co-operation of the member States 
with due regard to the structure of each of these States and the conditions 
prevailing therein, in the following matters: 

(a) Economic and financial matters, including trade, customs, currency, 
agriculture and industry. 

(b) Communications, including railways, roads, aviation, navigation, and 
posts and telegraphs. 

(c) Cultural matters. 

(d) Matters connected with nationality, passports, visas, execution of judg- 
ments and extradition. 

(e) Social welfare matters. 

(f) Health matters. 

Article 3.— The League shall have a Council composed of the representa- 
tives of the member States. Each State shall have one vote, regardless of 
the number of its representatives. 

The Council shall be entrusted with the function of realizing the purposes 
of the League and of supervising the execution of the agreements concluded 
between the member States on matters referred to in the preceding Article 
or on other matters. 

It shall also have the function of determining the means whereby the 
League will collaborate with the international organizations which may be 
created in the future to guarantee peace and security and organize economic 
and social relations. 


* Annexes, and Article 20 concerning ratification procedures not included. 
For substance of Annex | on Palestine, see p. 406. For substance of Annex 
2 on cooperation with non-member Arab countries, see p. 405. 
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Article 4.—A special Committee shall be formed for each of the cate- 
gories enumerated in Article 2, on which the member States shall be 
represented. These Committees shall be entrusted with establishing the basis 
and scope of co-operation in the form of draft agreements which shall be 
submitted to the Council for its consideration preparatory to their being 
submitted to the States referred to. 

Delegates representing the other Arab countries may participate in these 
Committees as members. The Council shall determine the circumstances in 
which the participation of these representatives shall be allowed as well 
as the basis of the representation. 

Article 5.— The recourse to force for the settlement of disputes between 
two or more member States shall not be allowed. Should there arise among 
them a dispute that does not involve the independence of a State, its 
sovereignty or its territorial integrity, and should the two contending parties 
apply to the Council for the settlement of this dispute, the decision of 
the Council shall then be effective and obligatory. 

In this case, the States among whom the dispute has arisen shall not 
participate in the deliberations and decisions of the Council. 

The Council shall mediate in a dispute which may lead to war between 
two member States or between a member State and another State in order 
to conciliate them. 

The decisions relating to arbitration and mediation shall be taken by a 
majority vote. 

Article 6.—In case of aggression or threat of aggression by a State against 
a member State, the attacked or threatened with attack may request an 
immediate meeting of the Council. 

The Council shall determine the necessary measures to repel this aggres- 
sion. Its decision shall be taken unanimously. If the aggression is committed 
by a member State the vote of that State will not be counted in deter- 
mining unanimity. 

If the aggression is committed in such a way as to render the Govern- 
ment of the State attacked unable to communicate with the Council, the 
representative of that State in the Council may request the Council to 
convene for the purpose set forth in the preceding paragraph. If the repre- 
sentative is unable to communicate with the Council, it shall be the right 
of any member State to request a meeting of the Council. 

Article 7.—The decisions of the Council taken by a unanimous vote 
shall be binding on all the member States of the League; those that are 
reached by a majority vote shall bind only those that accept them. 

In both cases the decisions of the Council shall be executed in each 
State in accordance with the fundamental structure of that State. 

Article 8.— Every member State of the League shall respect the form of 
government obtaining in the other States of the League, and shall recognize 
the form of government obtaining as one of the rights of those States, and 
shall pledge itself not to take any action tending to change that form. 

Article 9.— The States of the Arab League that are desirous of establishing 
among themselves closer collaboration and stronger bonds than those pro- 
vided for in the present Pact, may conclude among themselves whatever 
agreements they wish for this purpose. 

The treaties and agreements already concluded or that may be concluded 
in the future between a member State and any other States, shall not be 
binding on the other members. 


Article 10.—The permanent seat of the League of Arab States shall be 
Cairo. The Council of the League may meet at any other place it designates. 
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Article 11.—The Council of the League shall meet in ordinary session 
twice a year, during the months of March and October. It shall meet in 
extraordinary session at the request of two member States whenever the 
need arises. 


Article 12.—The League shall have a permanent Secretariat-General, 
composed of a Secretary-General, Assistant Secretaries and an adequate 
number of officials. 

The Secretary-General shall be appointed by the Council upon the vote 
of two-thirds of the States of the League. The Assistant Secretaries and the 
principal officials shall be appointed by the Secretary-General with the 
approval of the Council. 

The Council shall establish an internal organization for the Secretariat- 
General as well as the conditions of service of the officials. 

The Secretary-General shall have the rank of Ambassador; and the Assist- 
ant Secretaries the rank of Ministers Plenipotentiary. 

The first Secretary-General of the League is designated in an annex to 
the present Pact. 


Article 13.— The Secretary-General shall prepare the draft of the budget 
of the League and submit it for approval to the Council before the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year. 

The Council shall determine the share of each of the States of the 
League in the expenses. It shall be allowed to revise the share if necessary. 


Article 14.—'The members of the Council of the League, the members of 
its Committees and such of its officials as shall be designated in the internal 
organization, shall enjoy, in the exercise of their duties, diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities. 

The premises occupied by the institutions of the League shall be in- 
violable. 

Article 15.— The Council shall meet the first time at the invitation of 
the Head of the Egyptian Government. Later meetings shall be convoked 
by the Secretary-General. 

In each ordinary session the representatives of the States of the League 
shall assume the chairmanship of the Council in rotation. 


Article 16.— Except for the cases provided for in the present Pact, a 
majority shall suffice for decisions by the Council effective in the following 
matters: 

(a) Matters concerning the officials. 

(b) The approval of the budget of the League. 

(c) The internal organization of the Council, the Committees and the 
Secretariat-General. 

(d) The termination of the sessions. 

Article 17.— The member States of the League shall file with the Secre- 
tariat-General copies of all treaties and agreements which they have con- 
cluded or will conclude with any other State, whether a member of the 
League or otherwise. 

Article 18.—I1£ one of the member States intends to withdraw from the 
League, the Council shall be informed of its intention one year before the 
withdrawal takes effect. 

The Council of the League may consider any State that is not fulfilling 
the obligations resulting from this Pact as excluded from the League, by 
a decision taken by a unanimous vote of all the States except the State 
referred to. 
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Article 19.—The present Pact may be amended with the approval of 
two-thirds of the members of the League in particular for the purpose of 
strengthening the ties between them, of creating an Arab Court of Justice, 
and of regulating the relations of the League with the international organ- 
izations that may be created in the future to guarantee security and peace. 

No decision shall be taken as regards an amendment except in the session 
following that in which it is proposed. 

Any State that does not approve an amendment may withdraw from the 
League when the amendment becomes effective, without being bound by 
the provisions of the preceding article. 


Appendix B 


TREATY OF JOINT DEFENCE AND 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION** 
17 JUNE 1950 
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In view of the desire of the above mentioned Governments to consolidate 
the relations between the States of the Arab League to maintain their 
independence and their mutual heritage and corresponding with the desire 
of their peoples to rally in order to realize mutual defence and maintain 
security and peace according to the principles of both the Arab League 
Pact and the United Nations Charter, together with the aims of the said 
Pact, to consolidate stability and security and provide means of welfare 
and construction in their countries; 

Article 1.—In an effort to maintain and stabilize peace and security the 
contracting States hereby confirm their desire to settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means, whether such disputes concern their own re- 
lations or those with other Powers. 


Article 2.— The contracting States consider any act of armed aggression 
made against any one or more of them or against their forces to be directed 
against them all, and therefore in accordance with the right of legal de- 
fence, individually and collectively, they undertake to hasten to the aid 
of the State or States against whom such an aggression is made, and to 
take immediately, individually and collectively, all means available including 
the use of armed force to repel the aggression and restore security and 
peace. And, in conformity with Article 6 of the Arab League Pact and 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, the Arab League Council and 
United Nations Security Council should be notified of such act of aggres- 
sion and the means and procedure taken to check it. 

Art‘ ie 3.— At the invitation of any of the signatories of this Treaty, the 
contracting States should hold consultations whenever there are reasonable 
grounds for the belief that the territorial integrity, the independence or 
security of any of the parties is threatened. In the event of the risk of war 
or the existence of an international emergency, the contracting States should 
immediately proceed to unify their plans and defensive measures as the 
situation may demand. 

Article 4.— Desiring to implement the above obligations fully, and effec- 
tively carry them out, the contracting States will co-operate in consolidating 

** Military Annex, and Article 13 concerning ratification procedures not 
included. 
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and co-ordinating their armed forces and participating according to their 
resources and needs in preparing the individual and collective means of 
defence to repulse the armed aggression. 

Article 5.— A Permanent Military Commission composed of representatives 
of the General Staffs of the forces of the contracting States is to be formed 
to co-ordinate the plans of joint defence and their implementation. The 
powers of the Permanent Military Commission are set forth in an annex 
attached to this Treaty, include drafting of necessary reports, containing 
the method of co-operation and participation mentioned in Article 4. The 
Permanent Military Commission will submit to the mutual Joint Defence 
Council, provided hereunder in Article 6, reports dealing with questions 
within its province. 

Article 6.— Under the control of the Arab League Council shall be formed 
a Joint Defence Council to deal with all matters concerning the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of Articles 2, 3, 4, 5, of this Treaty. It shall be 
assisted in the performance of its task by the Permanent Military Com- 
mission referred to in Article 5. The Joint Defence Council shall consist | 
of the Foreign Ministers and the Defence Ministers of the contracting 
States, or their representatives. Decisions taken by a majority of two-thirds 
shall be binding on all the contracting States. 

Article 7.—In order to fulfill the aims of the Treaty and to bring about 
security and prosperity in Arab countries and in an effort to raise the 
standard of life in them, the contracting States undertake to collaborate 
for the development of their economic conditions, the exploitation of their 
natural resources, the exchange of their respective agricultural and industrial 
products, and generally to organize and co-ordinate their economic activities 
and by concluding the necessary inter-Arab agreement to realise such aims. 

Article 8.— An Economic Council consisting of the Ministers in charge 
of economic affairs, or their representatives if necessary, is to be formed 
from the contracting States to submit recommendations for the realization 
of all such aims as are set forth in the previous Article. This Council can, 
in the performance of its duties, seek the co-operation of the Committee 
for Financial and Economic Affairs referred to in Article 4 of the Arab 
League Pact. 

Article 9.— The annex te this Treaty shall be considered as an integral 
and indivisible part of it. 

Article 10.— The contracting States undertake to conclude no international 
agreements which may be contradictory to the provisions of this Treaty, 
nor to act in their international relations in a way which may be contrary 
to the aims of this Treaty. 

Article 11.—No provision of this Treaty shall in any way affect nor is 
intended to so affect any of the rights or obligations accruing to the con- 
tracting States from the United Nations Charter or the responsibilities borne 
by the United Nations Security Council for the maintenance of International 
Peace and Security. 

Article 12.— After the lapse of 10 years from the date of the ratification of 
this Treaty, any one of the contracting States may withdraw from it pro- 
viding 12 months’ notice is previously given to the Secretariat-General of 
the Arab League. The League Secretariat-General shall inform the other 
contracting States of such notice. 
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